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Little Stranger" steps along. George G. Bourne’s high speed 64-foot cruiser, on Long Island Sound 
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> New Officers of S.M.Y.R.A. 


At the twelfth annual meeting of the 
Southern Massachusetts Yacht Racing Asso- 
ciation, at Woods Hole, new officers elected 
to take over in October are as follows: Presi- 
dent, Edward-A. Norman, Woods Hole Y.C.; 
vice president, Albert R. Pierce, Jr., New 
Bedford; treasurer, E. Jared Bliss, Jr., Edgar- 
town Y.C.; secretary, Arthur Besse, Vine- 
yard Haven Y.C.; members at large, Frank 
G. Darlington, Hyannis Port, and David A. 
Kennedy, Stage Harbor. 


> “Revonoc” and “Aria” Win 


Harvey Conover’s N.Y.Y.C. “‘32” Revonoc 
and George F. Hubbard’s Aria cleaned up in 
their respective divisions in the City Island 
Yacht Club’s annual distance race, August 
18th: Revonoc led the fleet of fourteen boats 
in the large sailing division over the course 
from City Island to Stratford Shoals Light- 
house and return, winning the Sayers Trophy 
for the first to finish and the Cafferty Per- 
petual Trophy for the best corrected time. 
Second on corrected time was Dick Hill’s 
Coastwise Cruiser Lucky Star, fifteen min- 
utes behind Revonoc and almost as far ahead 
of the third place winner, Fred Cadmas in 
Blue Jay. 

In the small sailing division, over a shorter 
course around the main channel gas buoy off 
Eaton’s Neck, George F. Hubbard’s Aria led 
a field of eight starters. Aria came home al- 
most an hour ahead of the rest of her division 
but saved her time on Eleanor Hansen’s 
Interclub Rondine by less than two minutes. 
Robert Miller’s Lively Lady, another Inter- 
club, was a close third. 


> Knickerbocker Crew Retains Title 


The Knickerbocker Y.C. maintains posses- 
sion of the Scovill Cup and the Midget 
Championship of Long Island Sound by 
virtue of the fine performance of Robert 
Mosbacher and his crew, Arthur Davis and 
Stanley Stern, in a series off Port Washing- 
ton, August 19th to 21st. Sailing in the’ Star 
which he races in the weekly class contests, 
Bobby performed a feat unparalleled in the 
history of the series. He won every one of the 
five races against nine competitors. Last 
year, he won the cup for Knickerbocker in 
spite of the fact that he was protested and 
thrown out of one of the five races. 

In second and third places behind Mos- 
bacher, who had 50 points, came Harvey 
Conover, Jr., skipper, Wilson Farrand and 
William Golden, of Larchmont, with 36 
points; and Phillip Smyth, skipper, Robert 
Fincke and Raymond Gregory, of Manhasset 
Bay, with 30 points. 


> Victory vs. S Boats 


For 364 days out of the year, owners of 
Victory and Class 8 boats go around telling 
anyone who will listen to them that their class 
is the faster. On the one day remaining, they 
try to prove it. So it happened that, on 
August 11th, a team of five Victory boats 
raced against an equal number of “S”’ boats 
off Port Washington. Finishing first, third, 
sixth, seventh and eighth, the Victory boats 








CALENDAR 


Sail 


October 11 — Stratford Shoal Race, New Rochelle Y.C., 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 
October 18-20 — International Moth Class Regatta, 
Pasquotank River Y.C., Elizabeth City, North Carolina. 
October 27 — Boston Dinghy Club tta, M.1.T. 
November 9-11 — Fall Se and Roosevelt Dinghy 
Trophy Races, Essex Y.C., Essex, Conn. 
a 
Febru ¢ 8 — Sir Ravens Lipton Cup Race, Biscayne 
, Miami, Fla. 
Suhvaney 11 — Miami-Nassau Ocean Race, Miami, Fla. 
February 14 — Governor's Cup Race, Nassau, B.W.L. 
ro Pag — Sanbern Dinghy Regatta, Biscayne 
Miami, 
Mek yee 24 Potersbur -Havana Race. 
March 7 — Havana-. est Race. 








won by the score of 3014 to 25. The race was 
sailed in a moderate to fresh breeze which 
remained steady throughout. 

The winning Victory skippers will point to 
their triumph throughout the winter as clear 
indication of their superiority, while the 
“S$” boat sailors will point to the close score 
and shout, “We wuz robbed.” Next year 
they will be out there trying it again. Let’s 
hope they keep right on undeciding this 
issue. It’s good fun. 


> Jeffrey’s Ledge Race Results 


The 19th annual Jeffrey’s Ledge Race, 
under the auspices of the Boston Station of 
the Cruising Club of America, started on 
Saturday morning, August 31st, with all 
yachts at anchor in the inner harbor of 
Manchester, Mass. The course of 135 miles 
was to Peaked Hill Bar Whistler, thence to 
Jeffrey’s Ledge Whistler and return to 
Manchester. 

There were twelve entries this year, five in 
Class B and seven in Class C. E. R. Hathe- 
way’s Pirouette was the winner in Class B, 
and E. Arthur Shuman, Jr.’s, Tipler IX in 
Class C. 

The smallest boat, Roarin’ Bessie, started 
at 10:00 a.m. and the largest, Grenadier, at 
2:12:25 p.m. Fog drifted in off and on all 
afternoon in the close haul to Peaked Hill, 
finally settling down:thick at sundown so that 
some of the contestants had difficulty in find- 
ing the mark. All night there was a light 
southerly breeze and thick fog on the spin- 
naker run to Jeffrey’s Ledge. Sunday morn- 
ing, there was still fog until about 10:00 a.m. 
with the southwest wind increasing in veloc- 
ity on the beat home. 


Saturday Sunday 

Yacht and Owner Class Start Finish 
Pircuette, E. R. Hatheway B 1:08:07 p.m. =—-:1:49:15 p.m. 
Grenadier, Morss Brothers B  2:12:45p.m. 2:43:52 p.m. 
Tipler IX,E.A.Shuman,Jr. C 11:03:33a.m. 3:22:59 p.m. 
Roarin’ Bessie, I.& B. Porter C 10:00:00a.m. 3:47:24 p.m. 
Avelinda, Thomas Cabot B 12:56:04 p.m. 4:56:30 p.m. 
Siesta, Robert Bishop B= 1:18:37 p.m. 5:26:45 p.m. 
Gazelle, H. Kirkpatrick C 10:28:22a.m. 5:53:00 p.m. 
Cherry Blossom, G. Smith B 12:58:07 p.m. 8:00:00 p.m. 
Sema, David Ameg C  11:13:57a.m. 12:00:00 a.m. 


(Monday) 
Fomathaut, E. C. Thayer, Stormalong, C. B. Perkins, and Tinavire, 
G. R. Poor, all Class C boats, withdrew. 


> Seawanhaka Stratford Shoals Race 


One of the fastest Stratford Shoals over- 
night races since the Seawanhaka Yacht 
Club has been holding the annual affair got 
under way the evening of August 31st. With 
the three classes getting away at 15-minute 
intervals, starting at 9:55, a fleet of 23 boats 
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ran out of Oyster Bay under a 12-knot 
southerly, rounded Lloyds Point and set 
courses for the turning point 15 miles away. 
F. R. Coudert, Jr.’s, N.Y. “32” Notus IT, 
scratch boat of the fleet, only starter among 
the larger classes, got off 15 minutes before 
the rest of the fleet and kept going away all 
the time. Finishing at 5:07 in the morning, 
she saved her time by 15 minutes over the 
second boat. ; 

W. S. Taft’s Seawanhaka “21” Heather 
finally came out on top of the little boats to 
capture second place in the fleet, behind 
Notus II. The “21’s”’ received a good allow- 
ance of 15 minutes from the Internationals 
and yet Heather managed to beat two of them 
boat for boat and finished only 17 seconds 
behind a third. Only Bob Bavier, Jr.’s, 
Frolic came close to saving her time on 
Heather. Carrying a spinnaker on the way up 
to the light, she opened up on the other Inter- 
nationals and finished more than 14 minutes 
ahead of Heather, to gain third place in the 
fleet on corrected time, less than a minute 
ahead of another ‘“21,’”’ Van 8. Merle-Smith, 
Jr.’ 8, Swift. Most of the fleet finished close to 
six in the morning and the last boat came 
across shortly after seven. 


> American Y.C. Women Repeat Victory 


The American Yacht Club’s defending 
crew, Miss Sylvia Shethar, skipper, and her 
shipmates, Mrs. G. R. Corwin and Mrs. 
E. L. Richards, did it again. In a three-day 
series at Point O’Woods, L. I., September 
4th to 6th, they won the Mrs. Charles Francis 
Adams Trophy, awarded annually to the 
women sailing champions, for the second 
straight year. Sailing for the first time in 
Zephyr Class boats, the defending champions 
had a close run of it for the first two days 
before winding up in grand style on the third 
to prove their right to the title. 

After a first and a second on the opening 
day, American slipped to fourth and fifth in 
the next two races. At the conclusion of the 
second day of racing, they were tied with 
Watch Hill, one point behind the Quissett 
crew, skippered by Miss Isabel Emery. 

With the title in the balance, Miss Shethar 
beat the field in both light and heavy going 
on the last day. In the morning race, sailed in 
a gentle northerly, American outsailed her 
competitors to win by almost two minutes. 
Watch Hill, by placing second, moved into 
the runner-up position, 114 points behind 
American and 11% ahead of Quissett. 

A fine sou’wester came in for the final race 
which turned out to be a thrilling wind-up to 
a close series. Positions shifted throughout the 
first round of the twice around windward- 
leeward course, and at no time was any one 
boat more than a few lengths ahead. On the 
second beat, “‘Rusty’’ Shethar took command 
and finally won the race by two lengths from 
Adele Hanson, of Westhampton, and the 
series from Watch Hill by 414 points. Quis- 
sett, with two fifths on the last day, wound 
up in third place for the series. 

The point total: American, Sylvia Shethar, 
2834; Watch Hill, Emma Dean Larkin, 2414; 
Quissett, Isabel V. Emery, 2134; Westhamp- 
ton, Adele Hanson, 2014; Duxbury, Eleanor 
Lawson, 1814; Tarratine, Mary Aldrich, 12. 
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N the past two seasons of racing and cruising, Casey Boats have proven themselves 
fast, able and comfortable; but we have learned ways to better them. So, in ac- 
cordance with our established policy of constantly improving our boats, we have 
redesigned our famous auxiliaries. The 1941 Casey Boats will incorporate all the 
fine features of their predecessors as exemplified by the following partial record of 
their performance this past season. 






In the 1940 races in which they were entered, Casey Boats in most cases finished 
close to the top. In the Off Soundings Cruise this spring a Casey 36-footer took first 
for boats up to forty feet, and second in the whole cruising fleet. A brand new Casey 
40-foot yawl finished fourth for boats up to forty feet, and fifth in the cruising fleet. 


In New Bedford Race Week a Casey 40-foot yawl won second, being beaten 
only by a super fast boat. In the Monhegan Island Race a sister boat, ‘‘Pandion,"’ 
owned by W. M. Rand, won third and was only two seconds behind the second 
boat. She raced without light sails and was handicapped by the drag of 4 big, solid 
wheel. 


Climaxing a summer of successful racing for Casey Boats, ‘‘Soerabaja,"’ an old 
timer built in 1930, won the 252-mile Stamford-Vineyard ocean classic. If a ten 
year old Casey Boat, designed about fifteen years ago, can trim a fleet made up of 
some of the finest boats in the country, what will one of our new designs do? 


We are confident that our new 1941 Casey Boats will be a fleet that will be faster, 
roomier and more comfortable both for cruising and racing. 


CASEY BOATS for 1941—A New and Improved Line 


CASEY BOATS ARE RARELY OFFERED FOR SALE-THEY SELL THEMSELVES 
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“‘Soerabaja,’’ Winner of Stamford-Vineyard Race, 1940 





| . The CASEY 39-footer 



































Cabin Plan 











In this New CASEY 39-footer we are confident that we have a boat that is both 
fast and exceedingly seaworthy. The rig may be either cutter or yawl to suit the 
owner's preference. We feel that the cabin plan will meet the needs of a crew of 
six or a good sized family. There are over 80 lockers, drawers and cupboards in 
this boat, and the galley is arranged for maximum convenience. 






The CASEY 45-footer| |The CASEY 36-footer 
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1941 
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The CASEY 45-footer is a brand new The well-known CASEY 36-foot cut- 
design and may be had either as a ters and yawls have been redesigned 
yawl or cutter. An auxiliary sleeping and improved throughout. Carefully 
six, she will be ideal for congenial thought out changes make the 1941 
cruising and long-distance racing. boats faster and more comfortable. 





SERVICE AND STORAGE 


We have one of the largest service yards on the coast. Our ample crew of skilled 
men, and our ways which can handle up to 500 tons, are always ready to serve the 
yachtsman. Besides our large steel storesheds, we now have one of the best basins 
for wet storage on the coast—entirely enclosed except forits narrowentrance passage. 











All models can be had with keel or centerboard 
Your inquiry regarding any of our boats or our service and storage facilities will entail no obligations 


CASEY BOAT BUILDING COMPANY, INc. 





Fairhaven, Massachusetts 
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Being a Department Designed for Pre- 
serving Unusual Tales Spun by Yarners 
at the End of the Day's Run When 
Everything Has Been'Snugged Down 
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» About twice in every generation, some 
wise bird arises from nowhere in particular 
and makes a show of writing a book of all the 
tall stories on earth. There are enough such 
books in existence to ballast a six-master and 
most of them are interesting reading. But the 
fact remains that the stories are the same 
ones that Noah told his sons and all of them 
are damned lies from fore bitts to stern 
sheets. ° 

Now, the real tall stories are never told, 
let alone written, because they are so thor- 
oughly improbable that even men who enjoy 
a good tall story would say that such stories 
go too far, that they are ridiculous in their 
exaggeration. 

Various writers have quoted whalemen as 
describing the antics of whales; breaching 
clear over a whaleboat, for example, and 
whalemen from every degree of latitude have 
read such statements and sworn by the Great 
Hook Block that a whale never did such a 
thing. “Why goddammit, no man ever saw & 
whale all clear of the water, from Jonah’s 
time on!” swore one old captain. “By the 
time a breaching whale’s flukes are clear and 
rising, his head is already bound for the bot- 
tom; that’s the way they always move.” And 
so it is with other antics of sea creatures and 
fish as written about in books and stories, 
disputed by experts and branded as damned 
lies by all and sundry, fore and aft. 

Nevertheless, things happen and, believe 
it or not, this is the sober truth, exactly as 
narrated by Peleg James, striker aboard the 
sloop Nautilus, which names have been 
shifted a bit for various reasons. 


® ‘Montague of the Peerless and ourselves, 
we laid under the east end of Nomansland on 
the same night in August. We gammed, turned 
in and got under way together the next morn- 
ing. It was.fine, clear weather — you could 
see a mosquito at twenty fathoms — but not 
the best in the world for swordfishing because 
the wind came up with the sun. No real 
breeze but it ruffled the water and turned it 
dark. 

Now, I’ve always noticed that, in such 
weather, the swordfish seem more apt to be 
nervous, breaching and milling more than 
when it is clear hot and slick calm. Maybe 
that accounts for what happened that morn- 
ing, maybe not. 

“ Anyhow, we both made sail, being regu- 
lar sailing craft, and laid a course offshore, 
running together, square abreast as if we 
were racing. Not a common thing for fishing 
boats to do and maybe not the best practice; 
anyway, I know I’ve never done it since. But 
here we went, under mains’l, jib and jumbo, 
sliding along as nicely as you please and sav- 
ing gasolene, never expecting to see a sword- 
fish under an hour or two, maybe longer. 
From force of habit, though, the boys had 


Who Got 
That Fighting Swordfish? 





gone aloft on both boats as soon as things 
were snugged down and, yelling across from 
one boat to another, they were worse than a 
bunch of gulls swearing over a school of bait 
that lays too deep. All at once our lookout 
yelled: ‘ Fins!’ and all hands aboard both boats 
gave him the razzberry. ‘Fins, hell!’ sung out 
the lad at the masthead of the Peerless, ‘you 
saw a skipjack!’ 

‘Fins!’ yelled our lookout again, ‘A son- 
of-a-gun of a big fish, goin’ like a streak, too!’ 
and he pointed off to port a mite, which hap- 
pened to. be to leeward. 


> “Then all hands saw it. It was a big 
fish, breaching and running. The Peerless 
jibed with a slam-banging of blocks and a 
thrashing of canvas, the lookout almost being 
shot out of the rings when she filled away. 
We held on a few minutes more and then fol- 
lowed, still under sail. I guess all hands were 
too excited to think of engines. Probably, if 
we had dropped our canvas and steamed on, 
everything would have been fine but, then 
again, it might not at that; you never can 
tell. 

“T slid out into the pulpit and took the 
lashings off the iron, wondering just a little 
about things in general for the situation 
didn’t shape up too favorably. The wind was 
freshening, the sloop was beginning to dance 
a little, we were carrying too much sail for 
good quick handling around a fish and I 
hadn’t been out of my bunk long enough to 
be really wide awake and limbered up. Old 
Bill Donovan was at the wheel, and he could 
smell fish. After yawing back and forth a few 
minutes, I saw a light streak in the water to 
starboard and cussed if there wasn’t the 
fish! Up he came, head and back-fin all clear 
of the water and, as he started to curve over, 
I let the iron go! 

“The minute it left my hands I knew it was 
a miss — but it wasn’t, not quite. I saw a 
streak of white across that fish’s back where 
the lily cut and then he was gone. Bill swore 
but there was no real powder smoke in his 
talk. I knew that he hadn’t taken it to heart 
but I felt pretty cussed cheap as I hauled in 
on the bib-line. Being on exhibition, as you 
might say, and missing like that, isn’t the 
most pleasant thing in the world. 


> “TI hadn’t paid any attention to the Peer- 
less until we came about again, for Bill 
wasn’t going to leave the spot until he was 
sure the fish had gone for good. And then I 
saw the Peerless, square abreast again, and 





close-hauled, same as we were, not over a 
few fathoms distant from the Nautilus. 

“We stood on this way for maybe ten 
minutes and all hands relaxed a mite, think- 
ing that our chance had gone, and the lad at 
the masthead of the Peerless gave me the 
horse laugh, while Pete Henderson, in the 
pulpit, looked over and asked if I would like 
to borrow a scoop-net. Then the Peerless 
lookout yelled and up came that fish again. 
I saw the white streak on his back, and was 
he coming! 


> “He ran on the surface, just as a man runs 
before he makes a broad jump, and when he 
cleared the water he rose like a skyrocket. 
Pete stood with the iron in his hand, his 
mouth open, as that fish rose higher and 
higher and automatically the helmsman of 
the Peerless kept the sloop’s bowsprit follow- 
ing the fish which was breaching across her 
bow and toward us. Up, up, higher and higher 
that fish went and, when it seemed that the 
critter was surely going to fly, Pete came to 
life and let go his iron. 

“The fish was sizzling through the air at 
the height of the bowsprit-end when the iron 
struck and buttoned in the nape and the 
next instant it came down, bill-first, right 
into our cockpit, smashing a hole right 
through our staving and punching another 
one right out through the planking! It kicked 
just once and died, which was a mighty good 
thing for us. As it was, we had to heave the 
sloop down and nail a patch over the hole or 
we would have gone to the bottom. That was 
the only time I ever saw a boat drilled by a 
sword from the inside. 


> ‘“‘Who got the fish?’ Well, we didn’t. Old 
Bill wouldn’t have it aboard. Swore ’twas a 
Jonah, and I don’t know whether the Peerless 
saved it or not. I guess we both saw about all 
we wanted of the devilish thing but, of 
course, nobody ever believes the story.” 


JosEePH CHASE ALLEN 


> “Still Going Strong” 


On September 9th, the New York Yacht 
Club received the following cablegram from 
the Royal Temple Yacht Club, of Ramsgate, 
England: “Still going strong. So what. Re- 
peat all yacht clubs.” 

Commodore E. Townsend Irwin, of the 
New York Yacht Club, sent the following 
reply: ‘The New York Yacht Club deeply 
appreciates your cable and spirit. Best 
wishes.” 

All sailors on this side of the Atlantic must 
respect the spirit here shown by the British, 
and we feel sure that this answer to their 
cable reflects the sentiment of American 
yachtsmen in general. 
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YOUR WINTER FUN STARTS | HERE 


View of 
Port Elco— 
Miami. 








This winter a magic playground awaits you in 
Florida. Hundreds of miles of colorful waterways. Fish- 
ing that’s among the world’s best. Scores of picturesque, 
historical scenes and a thousand different ways to have 
fun. All yours to enjoy best with an Elco. 

BEST because your luxurious, sea-going Elco takes 
you wherever you wish to cruise. Best, because you'll 
live aboard independent of schedules and crowds. Best 
of all, you’ll save much of the cost of living ashore, yet 
sacrifice nothing in comfort or pleasure. (Elco will 
gladly furnish accurate figures on the surprisingly low 
cost of owning and maintaining any Elco model.) 

Elco’s latest models are on display at Port Elco— 
New York or at Elco’s modern new branch, Port Elco 
—Miami. If you wish to make a trade-in you may do 
so at either place. And if you’re already South or wish 
to skip the cruise down, you may meet your new Elco 
cruiser at our big new dock on Miami’s Venetian Cause- 
way... the perfect jumping off place for the grandest 
winter vacation you’ve ever had. 


JACKSONVILLE 
wilt 
aati 





FOUNTAIN OF 
-  Yourw 


ST. AUGUSTINE 












Custom Cruisette 44. Sleeps 6 to 8. Speeds up to 
26 m.p.h. Gasoline or Diesel power. From $13,930. 


THE ELCO WORKS, BAYONNE.N.J. 


Inspect Elco’s 1940 Fleet at Port Elco 
or write for illustrated literature to: 


P 113 East 46th Street 
srowroom PORT ELCO (i pak Ave) NYC ons 


fo? 
a KEY WEST goo! ° 
Florida “Branch: ELCO CRUISERS, INC.—Venetian Causeway, Miami ‘Beach 





> Donald Malcom went fishing with Felix 
DuPont in the latter’s ketch off Rehoboth, 
Del., last month, and, on returning, the 
party repaired to the DuPont boathouse on 
the shore of an inlet, deciding to have fun 
sailing a centerboard skiff. . . .. Mr. Malcom 
had sailed in his youth at Jamestown and 
Newport but not much since. . . . Hence, 
when he was elected to be the first to take the 





little boat for a spin, he was a whit disconcert- 
ed. . . . Nevertheless, he embarked on his 
solo voyage with bravado and the buoying 
feeling that once one has learned to sail, one 
never forgets. ... He had not reckoned 
with the evolution of centerboards. .. . 
The one confronting him was an enigma. 
. . . He had remembered such things as 
wooden boxes with a slit in them for a board 
which was held up by a pin through it, and 
which slid down when you removed the pin 
(and sometimes had to be rammed down 
with an oar blade). . . . This thing had an 
altogether different rig, he discovered, as he 
attempted to beat back to the boathouse after 
a successful run to loo’ard during which he 
was cheered by the host and his other friends 
on the float. . . . Mr. Malcom, who was an 
aviator during the last war, describes him- 
self as “side-slipping and finally doing a 
wingover”’ shortly after hauling on the 
wind. . . . During the upset the rudder went 
adrift and sank. ... Mr. Malcom stood 
manfully in the mud until rescued, muttering 
curses on the advance in marine design. . . . 


> Joe Appleton uses jeweler’s tools in making 
those diminutive little turnbuckles you see on 
his models. . . . The turnbuckles “work,”’ 
says Joe, because it’s the easiest way of 
setting up the rigging. . . . On the other 
hand, he contends, there’s no sense in having 
a working model windlass, because it serves 
no practical purpose. Besides, the boat’s 
going to be in a glass case and nobody will 
know the difference. . . . Joe has moved to 
a charming combined house and workshop 
in Essex, Conn., by the way... . 


> In a review of Major Al Williams’ crack- 
ling, incendiary book, ‘“‘ Airmen Against the 
World,”’ Lewis Gannett, that excellent ana- 
lyzer of tomes, says of the author: “He hates 
slow-moving admirals and _ land-minded 
generals.” .. . 

I should think hating slow-moving gen- 
erals and land-minded admirals would be 
more to the point. ... My guess is the 
Major also extends his hatred to a certain 
sea-minded general... . 


p> Alex Grant, Jr., came back to the Big 
Town recently with a hair-raising account of 
having navigated the Impassable Canyon in 
the River of No Return, in Idaho, which the 
local folk had always considered an impos- 
sible feat. . . . Mr. Grant accomplished it 
in company with Rodney Aller and Coleman 
Nimick, and the boys had 17-foot folding 
kayaks under them, one of which, flossily 
called Archduchy of Montenegro, was wrecked. 
. . . In places the rapids roared along at 20 
knots and the adventurers say they made 112 
miles in ten days down Middle Forks through 
Rocky Mountain country to the headwaters 
of the Salmon River. . . . They had a chart, 
but lost it in the canyon one pitch black 
night. . . . Then a light flashed on the shore 
and guided them to a landing. . . . Keeper 
of the light was a hermit who hadn’t set eyes 
on a livin’ soul for years and didn’t know the 
war had picked up where it left off and was 
meaner than ever. . . . There’s a lot more 
to the young men’s yarn — and I heartily 
recommend it to Lowell Thomas as some- 
thing precious for the annals of the Tall 
Story Club. ... 


p> A fine example of anticlimactic rhetoric 
was presented by the local announcer of a 
small town radio station who, after rousing 
his audience to a jittery pitch by describing 
the precautions that were being taken to cope 
with the expected hurricane, closed with the 
weather report: ‘Cloudy with continued 
showers.” ... 


> Commenting on the fact that this column 
in the August issue was banished to page 52, 
while “Spun Yarn” held forth on page 44, 
my poetic correspondent Theodore Mc- 
Allister observes: ‘‘We ask ourselves how 
come you let ‘Spun Yarn’ beat you in that 
luffing match as we know your jewel of per- 
fection is as sparkling as a rain drop falling 
in a blazing glory of sunshine.” . . . 

And then, continuing in his lyrical mood, 
poetaster McAllister submits 
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In reverence each night I stand 
While twilight colors the tide-washed sand. 
Each wave is tipped with a fiery tongue 
When the rounding deep dims half the sun. 
I ask you, mates, could Wordsworth have 
said it better? 


> From Old Lyme, Conn., “Subscriber” 
asks YACHTING to answer a question on boat 
handling which the editors of this august and 
knowledgeable periodical will be happy to do 
if he sends his name and address. . . . 

Another bloke telephoned, seeking assist- 
ance in solving a cross word puzzle. . . . 

The most easily exhausted thing in the 
world is patience. . . . But around here it’s 
supposed to be inexhaustible. . . . 


> The Fannie Insley, ancient West Indian 
schooner which Miss D’Arcy Grant bought 
some months ago for $800 and operated as a 
trading vessel, herself in command, sank in 
a storm in the Chesapeake. . . ; The fair 
skipper, however, was ashore at the time as 
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she couldn’t stomach the cargo on that par- 
ticular voyage — oyster shells destined for 
fertilizer, which D’Arcy characterized as 
“dirty and nasty.” . . . The 78-foot schooner 
was bound from Crisfield, Md., to Alexandria, 
Va., when she ran into bad weather and soon 
lost her masts. . . . Half an hour later she 
sank. . . . Acting Cap’n Bunk Willey and the 
mate tried to start the motor in the lifeboat 
with no success so they and the @pok, Bob 
Curtis, were adrift for three hours before 
they were picked up by the S S City of Balti- 
more... . 


> Another gal in the marine news is Mrs. 
Jeannette A. Stevens who talks at ‘‘cocktail- 
teas” on “My Schooner and School for Sea- 
manship.”’ . . . Her schooner is the 52-foot 
Albatross and aboard her Mrs. Stevens con- 
ducts classes for ladies and gents with a 
yearning to sail... . When not thus en- 
gaged, “Skipper Jeannette,” as she is af- 
fectionately known to her classmates, is 
functioning as assistant treasurer of a taxi- 
dermy firm. . . . Once she built a 16-foot 
sail boat all herself... . 


> I have a letter from Andy Littlejohn, of 
Los Angeles, enclosing a cutting from the 
“Los Angeles Times.”’ The item relates that 
the ketch Idle Hour, with Dwight Long and 
two companions aboard, has been reported 
missing. . . . She was on the last leg of a 
voyage around the world. .. . “It was my 
good fortune,” comments Mr. Littlejohn, 
“to see her at the Island (Catalina) and I’d 
say that everything aboard was shipshape. 
. . . Perhaps they’re hunting wild goat at 
Santa Cruz... . Anyway, I hopeso.” ... 
And so do I — most heartily. . . . Inever 
took to a guy quicker than I did to Skipper 
Long whom I met for the first and only time 
when he spoke to the Cruising Club. . . . 


> I wonder if the pirates of the Spanish 
Main ever suffered from hangovers that im- 
paired their efficiency. . . . According to 
historical record, they drank prodigious 


quantities of rum to nerve themselves for 
their nefarious enterprises, but there is no 
report on how the boys felt afterwards. . . . 
Imagine having to lay out on a royal yard 
the morning after you’d imbibed a quart of 
fiery rum or so and subsequently slit a few 
honest throats! .. . TELLTALE 
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TIME FOR CAUTION! 


“Art. 16. Every vessel shall, in a fog, mist, falling snow, or heavy rain storms, go at a 


moderate speed, having careful regard to the existing circumstances and conditions.” 


From a drawing by John MacEvoy 
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A section of the New Bedford waterfront in 1869, with whaling vessels fitting out at the wharves 


THE WHALE SHIP 


“JUNIOR” MUTINY 


By 


CHESTER SCOTT HOWLAND 





HE trial of Cyrus Plummer had lasted eleven 
months and now, finally at its close, the 
spectators and the prisoner at the bar lis- 
tened with grave anticipation to the delib- 
erate words of United States Circuit Court 

Judge Nathan Clifford as he read the 
erie: sentence of the court. 

“Cyrus Plummer,” said the judge, ‘‘ you have been placed 
at the bar on a motion of the District Attorney, to receive 
the final sentence of the law for the crime of murder on the 
high seas of which you have been convicted by a jury of your 
countrymen. By an act of congress it is provided that if any 
man commit the act of killing with malice aforethought with- 
in the Admiralty of the United States he shall suffer death. 

“You now stand, therefore, at the bar of justice, legally 
convicted of the murder of Archibald Mellen, on board the 
Ship Junior, on the night of the 25th of December in the 
year 1857, as alleged in the indictment, and the court is 
satisfied that the verdict of the jury was fully justified by the 
evidence. Your crime having been established, you must 
expiate it by the punishment which the law prescribes. 


‘“‘One privilege, infinitely greater than all others that have 
been mentioned as having been afforded you during the 
process of the trial, is still left to you, a privilege which was 
denied by you to the victim of your crime. Your sentence 
will forewarn you of the date fixed for its execution and you 
yet have a time for preparation to meet your God. No warn- 
ing was given to Archibald Mellen on that sad and fearful 
night when you stole into his cabin in the hours of his repose 
and gave him those mortal wounds. As master of the ship, 
he retired to rest at his usual hour with a full knowledge that 
at the close of the succeeding watch you would have charge 
of the deck. Conscious that he had done you no harm and 
weary with the labors and duties of the day, he slept, and in 
the stillness and darkness of the night he subsequently awoke 
through your criminal acts in time to exclaim: ‘My God! 
What is this?’ and expired. 

“All that remains for the court to do is to pronounce the 
last words of the law. It is considered by the court that you 
be deemed guilty of felony and that you be taken back tc the 
place from whenee you came and there remain in close con- 
finement until Friday, the 24th day of June next; and on 
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that day, between the hours of eleven in 
the forenoon and one in the afternoon, you 
be thence taken to the place of execution 
and there you be hanged by the neck until 
you are dead; and may God have mercy 
on your soul.” 


+ + + 


A century ago, 900 whale ships at sea 
represented all the nations of the world 
engaged in the whale fishery. Seven hun- 
dred of these vessels sailed from American 
harbors and more than one-third of these 
American whalers were owned in and 
sailed from the port of New Bedford. 

There is, therefore, nothing unusual in the 
announcement that the Junior was a New 
Bedford ship. 

All‘that remains along the New Bedford 
wharves today to suggest that here was 
the busiest whaling port in the world is a 
squatty massive old stone structure built \ 
of rough granite blocks with deeply set wo 
window casements and heavy doorways. 4 
This used to be the office building of 
well-to-do whale ship owners and shipping 
agents. Many a youth, lured by the adventure that whaling 
voyages promised, found his way to such shipping offices. 
Cabin boys sailed: away on four- and five-year voyages when 
they were no more than nine or ten years old. Countless 
foremast hands were under the age of majority and often 
mates and masters were but a few years above twenty-one. 
Young men were involved in the criminal affairs aboard the 
Junior. The youngest was William Herbert, seventeen. The 
ringleader, Cyrus Plummer, was probably not more than 
twenty-seven or twenty-eight years old, and had sailed at 
least three voyages before he organized the mutinous attack 
aboard the Junior that brought him the death penalty in 
the year 1859. During two of these earlier voyages, he 
seemed curiously bent on stirring up dissension. 

Plummer made at least one voyage prior to 1852 since, in 
the winter of that year, he signed articles as harpooner 
aboard the Daniel Wood, owned by the Greens of New Bed- 
ford, and on December 21st the Daniel Wood left port under 
the command of Captain Asa Tallman, a reputable New 
Bedford whaling master. The ship cruised in the Pacific and 
spent one season in the north. Following this season, she 
appeared at the Sandwich Islands where she shipped home 
her oil and bartered for fresh supplies. It was here that 
Captain Tallman arranged with the master of the New 
Bedford whale ship Cleone for Plummer to return home, 
reporting that he had found his harpooner to be a dangerous 
and troublesome fellow whom he did not want in his crew 
during another season north. Captain Tallman received a 
whaleman in exchange. The Cleone reached New Bedford 
May 28th, 1855. 

Cyrus Plummer began his second voyage a month later 
as third mate of the Golconda, under command of Captain 
Philip Howland. It was aboard this ship that he made a 
definite effort to enlist the support of his harpooner, Frank 
Smith, in a plan to mutiny and take the ship. 

His suggestion was that Captain Howland could be easily 
secured while he slept, and thrown overboard. Fortunately, 
Smith had no interest in such a procedure but evidently 
promised to say nothing of the conversation. A few weeks 
later, when the ship was off the coast of South America, 
Plummer and five men stole one of the Golconda’s whaleboats 
and deserted. It was then that Smith informed Captain 
Howland that mutiny had been proposed. 





At the masthead of a whaler 
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The Golconda did not return to New 
Bedford until July 1st, 1859, and more or 
less mystery was associated with the sud- 
den appearance of Plummer in -New 
Bedford two years before the owners ex- 
pected the Golconda to arrive. He must 
have told some plausible story, else it is 
difficult to understand why he was ac- 
cepted to ship as boatsteerer in the Junior, 
in 1857. Had Captain Howland gotten 
home before Plummer, with the intelli- 
gence that his third mate had attempted 
to stir up mutiny, no shipping office would 
have found a berth for him and the grue- 
some pages in the history of the Junior 
would not have been recorded. All testi- 
mony indicates that Cyrus Plummer was 
as malicious as any seaman who ever left 
the port of New Bedford. 

Whaleships were not large vessels and 
the Junior, among the largest, was not 
above 378 tons. She was ship-rigged. Her 
voyage just previous to her eventful cruise 
of 1857 began September 17th, 1853, and 
ended when she arrived May 16th, 1857. 
Under the command of Captain Andrews, 
212 barrels of sperm and 2075 of whale oil were taken in the 
Atlantic and Northern Pacific Oceans. The average length 
of whaling voyages was four years. When, finally, the Junior 
anchored in the outer harbor of her home port, awaiting 
quarantine, she was in distressing need of attention. 
Between May 16th and July 21st, the date of sailing, she 
was “‘fitted” for another round the world voyage with the 
following names appearing on her crew list when she cast off. 

Archibald Mellen, Jr., Master 
Nelson Provost (called Mr. Nelson by the crew), Chief Mate 
Henry Lord, Second Mate 
Joseph Smith, Third Mate 
William Sampson, Fourth Mate and Boaisteerer 
Cyrus Plummer, Harpooner 
Joseph Brooks, Harpooner 
Joseph Venus, Harpooner 
Herman Graff, Cooper 
Owen Duffy, Steward 
Adam Cannel, Cook 
William Richard Cartha, Shipkeeper 
Seamen 


Charles Fiefield 
William Marlett 
Henry Collins 

I. W. Hutchins 
Henry Mason 
John Hall 


Hugh Duff 
Jacob Rike (Pike) 
Charles Kerson 
John Louis 
David Carter 
Antone Ludwig 
John Enos 


Charles Mansfield 

Cornelius Burns 

Charles Stanley 

William Herbert 

Henry Lynch 

Samuel Howard 
Frank Sanford 
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Between the southeastern coast of Australia and New 
Zealand lies a body of water designated on some maps as 
the Tasmanian or New Zealand Sea. Over its bosom, a 
century ago, stout British convict ships carried murderers, 
highwaymen, enemies of the government and lesser crimi- 
nals to Norfolk Island and other penal settlements estab- 
lished along the Australian coast. The New Zealand Sea has 
known the presence of many wicked men and here, in 37°:38’ 
S. and 166°:57’ E., mutineers aboard the ship Junior, no less 
desperate or bloodthirsty than the sullen convicts aboard 
England’s prison ships, perpetrated a crime as outrageous 
as any ever recorded in the history of the sea. 

Captain Archibald Mellen of the Junior was twenty-seven 
years old and little did he suspect that sultry summer day as 
he put out to sea, that he would be murdered and cast over- 
board, a grindstone lashed to his mutilated body. 
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The voyage began in a thick fog which held so densely 
that, after having gotten under way, the ship came to anchor 
in company with two other whaling vessels — the Morning 
Starand the Young Phoenix. The weather did not clear until 
July 23rd when, with the pilot discharged, the Junior stood 
out to sea. She was bound to the Okhotsk Sea on a bowhead 
whaling voyage. Her course would take her by the way of 
the Cape of Good Hope, through the Indian Ocean, north- 
erly between Australia and New Zealand and thence to the 
whaling grounds of the Okhotsk, which lies, embraced by 
the long arm of Kamchatka, along the eastern coast of Asia, 
north of Japan. The owners expected that sperm whaling 
would keep her ‘‘try works blazin’”’ as she cruised through 
the warm waters of the South Atlantic and the Indian 
Oceans, for here American ships had had many successful 
catches. 

Six months after the Junior sailed, the brig Lochiel, of 
London, commanded by Captain John Haddon, was making 
a passage through the New Zealand Sea, bound for Sydney, 
New South Wales. She ran easily before a comfortable breeze 
about 35 miles off the southeastern tip of Australia. At four 
o’clock in the afternoon, January 7th, 1858, the lookout 
cried: ‘‘Sail Ho!” and pointed out for Captain Haddon, 
who was on deck inspecting a new hatch cover, a vessel not 
readily distinguished, lying about a point off the lee bow. 
The cabin boy was ordered to fetch 
the Captain’s glass and through it 
the craft was made out to be a ship 
under short sail. Ordinarily, the 
Lochiel would have held her course 
and, after jotting a single sentence 
in the log book to record the ‘‘rais- 
ing of a sail,” such a casual event 
would have then gone speedily out 
of mind. But, in covering the craft 
from bow to stern with his glass, the 

Captain noted that the United 
States ensign was union down and 
signal flags were flying that com- 
paratively few captains have ever 
seen at sea. The flags said: 


“WANT ASSISTANCE — MUTINY” 


This was a desperate message. 
The Lochiel changed course, closing 
the distressed vessel. As the brig 
sharpened into the wind, the watch 
below came on deck and all save the 
man at the wheel stood by the rail, 
gazing expectantly toward the 
stricken craft, how plainly visible. 
The name Junior of New Bedford 
glared in the sunlight across her 
stern. Petty difficulties at sea in- 
volving insubordination and flog- 
ging were common enough in the 
early days of sail, but mutiny that 
reached the extremity of murder 
was even more startling than the 
then famous Bounty mutiny of sixty 
years before. 

Within an hour, the Junior and 
the Lochiel, closing each other, had 
backed their yards and the master 
of the English brig lowered a boat 
and rowed over to the Junior. 


The barks ‘‘Wanderer’”’ and “Andrew 
Hicks” laid up between whaling voyages 
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Captain Mellen, Third Mate Joseph Smith and ten mem- 
bers of the crew were not aboard. Mr. Nelson, the chief 
officer, now in charge of the ship, carried his left arm in a 
sling. Two weeks before, his shoulder had been injured by 
four bullets which could still be seen, surrounded by gan- 
grenous flesh, in a torn and lacerated wound. Mr. Lord, the 
Second Mate, carried a ball of the same caliber just below his 
first rib on his left side. The Lochiel had no surgeon aboard 
to dress these wounds, so much in need of skilled attention. 
The Captain went below and found the cabin bare of furni- 
ture and saw misshapen leaden balls embedded in bulkheads, 
which had been blackened and charred by a recent fire. Dull 
stains, remaining from splashes of blood, added to the un- 
kempt appearance. Two whaleboats were missing from the 
davits. At the close of this cursory investigation, Captain 
Haddon listened amazed as Mate Nelson told a story 
characterized by wantonness and horror. 

The mate began: “It was on Christmas night, a few min- 
utes after midnight, that I . . .” 

+ + + 

And so the report of the Junior Mutiny was carried by the 
master of the English brig Lochiel to Sydney, Australia. This 
however, told only of the major events of the crime. Details 
were not fully known until a year had passed. 

(To be continued) 
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STAR TROPHY 


At the end of the first lap of the last race. Left to right, ‘“Cene,” “Jade,” “Roulette,” “Scout Ill,” “Gale” and ‘“‘Rambunctious II’ 
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RETURNS TO WEST COAST 


JERRY MACMULLEN 







WIMMING around in front of the landing 
4 float at the San Diego Yacht Club — with 
their clothes on and in full view of a big crowd 
—~ — James and Gordon Cowie, representing the 
-- Los Angeles Harbor fleet of the I.8.C.Y.R.A., 

had a few moments in which to ponder that 
traditions of the sea die hard. Having just won the world 
championship of the Star Class, the two young men had 
been given the big silver bowl, congratulated all round — 
and then had been unceremoniously pitched into the bay, 
as victorious small boat sailors have been since the beginning 
of time. 

Pre-regatta -dope, which labeled the Cowies as the 
contestants to watch, was borne out by the results. Sail- 
ing Rambunctious II, they gathered in two firsts, two 
seconds and a sixth, which gave them 83 points in the hotly 
contested series. Close behind in the score were Jade, of 
the West San Francisco Bay fleet, with 81 points, and 
Wilmette Harbor’s Twin Star, with 80. 

In the matter of special trophies, the Cowies won the 
Bud Vanderveer Memorial Trophy, which was put up for 
the third race. The Distant Fleet Trophy went to Charles 
de Cardenas, who represented the Flota de la Habana, in 
Kurush II, and the First Challenge Trophy was won by 
the Waikiki fleet’s entry, Kuuipo III, skippered by 
Harry C. Uhler. 

Smoothness of operations, a minimum of fouls, splendid 
coéperation from the Navy and Coast Guard — and a press 
boat which was used exclusively by the press — made the 
regatta a pleasant one to remember. Commodore George A, 


t 
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Corry, who wound up the previous year’s meet at Kiel in a 
flurry of double-headers and lowering war clouds, was back 
in the committee boat — black “Star No. 1” sweater, 
inevitable cigars, and all. Staff Commodore Albert W. 
Daniels, of the San Diego Yacht Club, in charge of general 
arrangements, was here, there and everywhere, looking 
after the myriad details of racing, boat service, haul outs, 
entertainment and the rest, with the aid of an active, well- 
organized committee. 

Generally speaking, the regatta favored the lighter 
weather craft. The first race, on Tuesday, was a windward- 
leeward affair, twice around, and Rambunctious II took it, 
her time being 2:56:50. Walt Sumner, of San Diego, was 
second in Whitecap III, while Southern Lake Michigan’s 
Gale, Harry G. Nye, Jr., placed third. They were followed 
by Twin Star, Jade and Cene, and then the rest of the field. 
There was a fair breeze to start but it softened as the 
afternoon wore on. 

Signals went up for a triangular course on Wednesday 
and there was just about enough wind to give steerage 
way. The fleet scattered and loafed around the course the 
first time. Then the wind freshened a bit and those who 
anxiously scanned their watches began to hope that all 
would be well. Incidentally, that same morning the associa- 
tion had voted down a proposal to raise the time limit 
from three and one-half hours to four. Puget Sound’s 
Cene was out in front on the last leg and lacked scant 
minutes to make it when a puff of white smoke from the 
committee boat — followed by a general lowering of sails — 
told that it was no race. The breeze had come too late. 
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Determined to avoid such failure again, the committee 
increased the time for each day’s racing by one hour, and 
Thursday’s race got away to a good start. The Puget 
Sounders, apparently determined to show that they could 
do it, got out in front again with Cene, and stayed there. 
It was the triangular course again, and the winning boat 
finished in 2:14:07. Second came Jade, Twin Star following, 
and down the line through Scout III, Whitecap III, Ram- 
bunctious II, Gale, Fo Fo and the others. This left a mixed 
situation as to points: Rambunctious II and Whitecap III 
now were tied for first, with 31 each; Cene, Jade, Scout III 
and Twin Star, each with 30, were tied for third. Concubine 
fouled a mark and withdrew. 

Friday, down on the calendar as a rest day, was used to 
take up the slack of Wednesday’s debacle. Covering the 


triangle in 2:13:24, Rambunctious II led Jade, Twin Star, . 


Whitecap III, Gale, Warlock and Cene of the upper bracket 
craft. This ironed out some of the ties, giving the Cowie 
boat 49 and the series lead. The West San Francisco Bay 
entry now had 47 for second place, and Twin Star and 
Whitecap III tied for third. In this race occurred another 
disqualification; Concubine, of Nassau, dropped out after 
fouling Brownie, bad luck apparently still with her. 

Saturday upset the point standings again. Jade went 
around in 2:26:18 to win, with Rambunctious II hot on her 
trail and Twin Star, Scout IIT and Gale not far behind. This 
gave the two leading boats 65 points each and tied things 
up again, J'win Star annexing third with 62 points. It was 
on this day that disaster overtook the San Diego entry. In 
a packed mass of craft which barged down onto the starting 
line, forcing many of the weather boats to recross, Whitecap 
III fouled the committee boat and withdrew, taking with 
her any chance of winning the series. Another fouling of a 
mark dropped Suzette II, of the American Lake Ontario 
fleet, from the race. With 66 points at the end of this race, 
Rambunctious IT still led, although she was threatened by 
Jade, 65, and Twin Star, 62. 

The final event, starting with scores which made any- 
thing possible among the top craft, brought them back to 
the windward-leeward course, twice around. Third across 
the line was T'win Star, which pulled up to first by the time 
they rounded the weather mark and remained in first 
place throughout. Gale was first across the start but dropped 
back to fifth at the end of the race, and Rambunctious IT, 
fourth at the first weather mark, steadily pulled up into 
second place. An even greater gain was made by the third 
boat to finish, Jade, which hauled herself up from seventh 
position at the first mark. However, Twin Star’s final win 
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was not enough to overcome the work of the lads from Los 
Angeles and from West San Francisco Bay, and she had to 
be content with third position in the series. 
The Newport entry was an interesting case of “turn- 
about-is-fair-play.”’ Back in 1934 and 1935, you will recall, 
(Continued on page 78) 


““Rambunctious II,"" owned by James and Gordon Cowie of the Los 
Angeles Harbor fleet, is the 1940 champion of the International Star 
Class. Below, the start of the final race of the series, off San Diego 
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The PT-9, a 70-foot motor torpedo boat designed and developed by Hubert Scott-Paine. This craft has recently been turned 
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over to the Navy by the Electric Boat Company which is building 23 duplicates at the Eleo Works, in Bayonne, N. J. 


A SUBCHASER MAN LOOKS AT THE 


goes to sea and keeps the sea, and she carries a crew 

of 1200 men or more. She is the backbone on which 
the Navy is built. But, to the great majority of yachtsmen, 
she is as complicated and unfamiliar a mechanism as an oil 
refinery, a tractor factory or any other large scale plant. 
With a destroyer or a submarine it’s much the same thing, 
only on a somewhat smaller scale. But start talking about 
mosquito boats or motor torpedo boats and you're getting 
mighty close to home for every yachtsman within earshot. 
They all want to know every detail of their exploits abroad, 
what the boats are, how and where they are to be used, and 
how they will be operated. 

Needless to say, the Navy Department isn’t exactly 
broadcasting all the details of the whats, wheres, whos and 
hows of the motor torpedo boat question and, also, they 
have some husky pencils of a dark blue hue with which to 
censor these remarks in case our ears or eyes or imagination 
may have wandered a bit too far. 

Having heard many of the rumors going the rounds in 
boating circles on the subject of the motor torpedo boats, 
it was a great privilege to be permitted inside the gates and 
right at the heart of U.S. mosquito fleet activity, at present 
in the Eleo Works of the Electric Boat Company, in Bay- 
onne, N. J. There; twenty-three 70-footers are under con- 
struction. Even during the lean years, 70-foot yachts have 
been built but never anywhere near twenty-three of them 
of the same design at one time and in one place. The dom- 
inant feeling engendered by this visit was one of pride in the 
fact that an industry devoted to pleasure boat building was 
doing such an important job so well. We found that Elco 
has designed and built a whole new plant, wharf and basin 
for such military work, built up an organization of over 
1000 men, and already has the whole twenty-three boats 
well along toward completion. All this within eight months’ 
time and with scores of items in the boats’ construction and 
equipment which had to be started from scratch because 
duplicates of the British items were not available as stock 
items here. This is all in addition to the pleasure boat work 
which is going on as usual. 

The story of how the boats came to be built goes about 
like this. Two years ago, Uncle Sam was doing nothing at all 
in the line of motor torpedo boats, while foreign powers were 


A BATTLESHIP costs many millions of dollars. She 
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The interior and exterior control stations and the 
mosquito fleet insignia designed by Walt Disney 


experimenting and building them by the hundreds. About 
that time, however, the Navy Department decided that 
something should be done about it and that our leading 
yacht designers were the people to do the job. A designing 
competition was organized and four different designs were 
ultimately selected. Two of each of these boats have been 
built recently, making a total of eight American-designed 
and -built fast motor torpedo boats. 


In the mean time, Electric Boat Company officials, 


working more or less on their own, decided it might be well 
to find out what others had done and profit by their experi- 
ence. So they sent representatives abroad (early in 1939) 
and studied foreign craft, went on trial runs, talked with 
designers and,builders, and came to the definite conclusion 
that a 70-foot boat designed by Hubert Scott-Paine, British 
aviator and speed boat designer, combined the features 
necessary for success in a high speed boat designed to keep 
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Three Packard V-12 engines will drive the generous beam and mass of 
machinery and gas tanks over the water at a pace in excess of 45 knots 


the sea. This one had been evolved at great expense from 
experience gained from half a dozen previous craft. So Elco 
purchased a trial boat outright and brought her over here 
last fall, along with a contract permitting her duplication in 
any quantity. By that time, the war was on and our Navy 
Department wasted no time in accepting the Electric Boat 
Company’s offer to put a fully completed motor torpedo 
boat through all kinds of trials and maneuvers in the open 
waters off Block Island. They must have been pleased with 
the results for, in late December, Elco had a contract to turn 
‘out twenty-three duplicates with all possible speed. On the 
basis of succeeding events, we can all be thankful that the 
job was started promptly and was in the hands of an or- 
ganization which could do it quickly and well. The yacht 
building industry as-a whole should welcome this opportu- 
nity to demonstrate that, in spite of the lean years, it can 
produce the personnel and the organizing ability required to 
turn out mosquito fleets of hundreds of boats if necessary. 


+ + + 


What are the boats? Sorry we can’t tell all about them, for 
they are certainly among the most amazing and interesting 
craft ever built. Their length is 70 feet, with generous beam, 
and one-third of the interior is engine room and gas tanks. 
They are powered with three V-12 Packard engines specially 
designed and built for this service. At full throttle, they are 
expected to drive the boats even faster than the 45 knots 
(not miles) turned out by the Rolls-Royce engines in their 
British predecessors. Obviously, even at cruising speed, 
these engines gulp down tremendous quantities of fuel. 

In order to attain the objective of tremendous speed, 
wide cruising range (many hundreds of miles) and the ability 
to keep going without regard to sea conditions, the boats 
must combine great strength with light weight. The con- 
struction is unlike anything seen in yachts heretofore with 
the possible exception of the late Anthony Fokker’s ill-fated 
Q.E.D. Essentially, it is much like that of racing hydroplanes 
of the Gold Cup Class, the Ventnor ‘‘225’s,” etc. Both 
bottom and sides are of double-planked African mahogany 
with canvas laid in marine glue between the diagonally 
placed planking. Frames are also of mahogany, narrow, 
closely spaced, and of comparatively large moulded depth. 
Up forward, where the flare of both bottom and sides is 
pronounced, the frames are laminated. The keel is small, its 


structural strength being supplemented by a complicated 
system of girders, built up from two thicknesses of water- 
proof plywood with spacers of mahogany, the whole copper 
riveted together. The same type of structure makes up the 
engine beds. 

The gas tanks and much of the other metal in the boats 
are aluminum alloy. Below the water line, the fastenings 
are Monel screws, above it they are brass and there are 
thousands of copper rivets holding the two layers. of plank- 
ing together. In the planking alone there are over 60,000 
fastenings. 

One of the things that impressed us most was the intensive 
effort to save weight. The results are apparent everywhere 
one looks. Plywood gussets are bored with several holes of 
varying diameters. Pipe berth frames are of aluminum alloy, 
grab rails are of the same material and in some places serve 
also as conduits for wiring. Floors and decks are exceedingly . 
light and the superstructure is built up of plywood and a 
light insulating material. It resembles an airplane fuselage. 
The whole boat actually weighs less per horse power than a 
modern bomber. 

The engine room is one tremendous mass of machinery. 
With the three big supercharged Packards, auxiliary gen- 
erators, piping, reverse gears, controls, ventilating pumps, 
instruments and fresh water cooling systems for the motors, 
there is hardly room enough to stand upright and, amid that 
roaring inferno of noise, vibration and power, only engi- 
neers with iron stomachs and rubber muscles will be able to 
stand watch at all. 

For armament, half the squadron will carry torpedoes and 
the other half depth bombs. All of them will have two of the 
most modern machine guns in gun turrets amidships. 

How will the mosquito boats be used? 

The answer to that question, so far, is quite indefinite, 
and we gather that, until the squadron is completed and 
maneuvers undertaken, even the Navy Department won’t 
have the answer. They won’t be telling much of the story 
even then. However, from what we can gather, the story 
seems something like this. At full speed, these tiny ships 
(that’s what they are in the eyes of the Navy) cover more 
than their own length in one second and, although each of 
their rudders is small in area, they are highly maneuverable 
and thus provide a difficult target for any type of explosive 
shell from any other type of surface or underseas craft, or a 

(Coniinued on page 66) 
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“DOL-LAR” 


This 64-footer, built for L. P. Fisher, 
of Detroit, by the Fisher Boat Works, 
Inc., of that city, was delivered to her 
owner in August. Her beam is 15’ and 





she draws 4’. On her trial trip, her 
two 165 hp. Gray Diesels, operating 
through 2:1 reduction ‘‘V”’ drives, gave 
the yacht a speed of 1614 m. p. h. 


“Dol-lar’ is a development of the 
regular Fisher 64-footer with certain 
extra equipment such as a 100-watt 
ship-to-shore phone and Allen elec- 
tric controls for clutches and throttles. 





House fronts are raked and the profile streamlined. Lett, 
the quarterdeck and, below, the deckhouse dining room. 
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Bauer-Toland Studios 


As the accommodation plan below shows, the yacht has two double and two single 
staterooms in the owner’s quarters, besides a roomy galley and a two-berth forecastle. 
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CRUISING ON CHART 1225 


Part Il. Further Adventures of “Hotspur” int 


a Region of Eleven Rivers and Fifty Creeks 


By ALFRED F. LOOMIS 


more on getting afloat unaided than in staying afloat. 

Unaware of this when I grounded in Town Creek for the 
second time within twelve hours, I was glad to accept aid 
first from a crabber who couldn’t budge us and then from the 
motot boat Evergreen which snaked us off the point off Howe 
Lagarde’s house with consummate ease. 

The weather was more auspicious than our getaway from 
Oxford, an overcast sky tempering the heat to my wife’s 
unaccustomedness. Not that P. L. minds high temperatures 
when she has been broken in, for she looks back on our 
cruises in Panama and in the far hotter Aégean Sea as the 
most delightful we have ever taken. But she does appreciate 
a cloud shadow at the outset of a cruise when our course is 
northerly and the wind is southwesterly. These were today’s 
conditions as, having worked out of the Tred Avon and the 
Choptank, we reached or ran outside of Poplar Island and 
up Eastern Bay to the entrance to the Miles River. 

Eastern Bay is one of the geographical surprises of the 
Chesapeake. It is more than three miles wide at its entrance, 
between Kent Point and Poplar Island, and it expands inside 
into what appears to be the island-dotted mouth of a mighty 
river. Yet, after a turn to the southward around Tilghman 
Point, it leads only to the Miles River, the Wye River, and 
the Wye East River, navigable respectively thirteen, eight, 
and five miles from their entrances. On the Kent Island shore 
of Eastern Bay, there are numerous little waterways but 
these are undignified by the appellation of rivers. To the 
northward, Kent Island Narrows, a winding little eel rut, 
connects Eastern Bay with the gaping mouth of the Chester 
River. 

Our destination was St. Michaels on the Miles and, after 
rounding the red lighted buoy off Tilghman Point, we had a 
lively beat up the crooked but well-marked channel to the 


l: Chesapeake Bay, it seems that the point of honor rests 
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entrance of the town. St. Michaels is the handiest anchorage 
on the Eastern Shore for the acquisition of ice, gas, water and 
supplies, for there is ten-foot depth at the wharf and the 
main stem of the town is but a two-block walk from it. We 
stocked up the following morning and then, without going 
farther up the river, retraced our course four miles, entered 
the Wye and turned to starboard to commence the cir- 
cumnavigation of Wye Island. This irregularly shaped island, 
four miles long by nearly twé miles at its widest, is neither 
described nor mentioned in the Coast Pilot, which neverthe- 
less tells you how to sail around it. It is one of the beauty 
spots of the Eastern Shore, its banks fringed by luxuriant 
overhanging trees. What lies within this wooded fringe I 
may only guess from the busy sound of tractor motors and 
from signs which warn trespassers of dangerous cattle. 
Wye East River, only five miles long and yet fed by four 
navigable little creeks, bounds the island on the south. The 
eastern end comes to a point at which the East River and 
Wye Narrows merge in Skipton Creek. The Narrows con- 
stitute the northern boundary, running west to Wye River. 
A momentary brain wave put me aground at the impass- 
able entrance to a creek which indents the mainland but, 
after I had reoriented myself and backed off, we set the fore- 
staysail to a fresh southwesterly and sailed rapidly up the 
Wye East River. Work of this sort, in a narrow estuary un- 
marked by buoys, is one of the delights of Chesapeake cruis- 
ing. The wind, blowing half a gale outside and whipping the 
tops of the trees, merely ripples the surface of the narrow, 
winding river. Distances are so short that compass bearings 
may not be relied upon. Each little point of land so closely 
resembles its neighbors that concentration of the closest sort 
is needed. A cottage, sighted as one rounds a bend and tenta- 
tively placed on the right bank of the stream, seems suddenly, 
as the view improves, to jump bodily to the left bank. A 


James H. Millholland 


The inner harbor of Oxford, with a racing boat and a number of local craft at anchor 





Part of the waterfront of the Naval Academy, with 
the masts of the “‘America”’ at the extreme right 
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cul-de-sac becomes, in the twinkling of an eye, the main 
thoroughfare, while in a moment of inadvertence the deep 
river transforms itself into a weed-filled bayou. 

Having, after an hour’s sail, passed through the shoalest 
water of our circumnavigation — a spot where the chart 
shows eight feet — we anchored for a swim and lunch off a 
disused granary at a place known as Wye Landing. Then we 
turned westward with power through Wye Narrows and 
left the island to southward of us. Not, however, before we 
had had an adventure with the drawbridge which connects 
Wye Island with the mainland. 

We approached this draw with the usual horn signal and 
with unusual circumspection. Observing our approach, the 
bridge tender swung out “‘Stop” signs to warn motorists, if 
any, against plunging into the abyss. He then leaned his 
elbows on the rail of the bridge and watched us, neither with 
nor without interest. 

As we disengaged the clutch and drifted nearer, the tender 
raised his voice in question. ‘“‘ Want to go through the draw?”’ 

“Yes,” I answered. “‘I blew for it.” 

“Are you a stranger around here?”’ 

“ec Yes.”’ 

“Then,” said the tender, ‘‘T’ll let you through. But I can’t 
open up without you.” 

Having a head wind to make it simple, I eased Hotspur’s 
bowsprit up to the bridge and, mooring line in hand, stepped 
to a shaky walkway and secured the cutter. The venerable 


Looking across the Miles River toward St. Michaels from the northern 
shore. Left, with the bowsprit ashore, it’s high time to lower everything 
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bridge tender inserted a long crook-handled socket wrench 
in a hole in the center of the bridge and we walked heavily 
around it. Slowly and groaningly, the humped-up movable 
part of the bridge began to ratchet back over its fixed part. 

““Hasy now,” said the tender, already puffing; “if she 
jumps the track, we won’t get her open or shut.’’ There was 
a hollow clank, signifying that she hadn’t jumped the track, 
and the work became less arduous. Now we had time to get 
acquainted, the bridge tender and I. Sparing you the com- 
pliments I paid to Hotspur, I indicate only what he told me 
about the bridge. It had been out of order for as long as he 
could remember, although the State of Maryland was always 
promising to fix it up. Job paid him only a dollar a day and 
he had to work from daylight to dark. Worse when local 
vessels used the draw but bad enough now with strange 
yachts cruising through. 

“Why, last year,” said my elderly friend, between grunts, 
“‘T had to open for eleven yachts. Can you beat that?” 

We stopped work and talk on this burst of information 
but, as P. L. eased Hotspur through the narrow opening and 
we closed the bridge again, I put my mental dividing 
machine to work and reached a startling conclusion. The 
sum of $360 a year may not be enough. to live on, but is ex- 
cellent pay when divided by eleven on the piecework basis. 

That evening, when we had left the narrows and motored 
three miles up the Wye River to an anchorage, I got Barrie 
from the book shelf to see what experiences he might have 















































This bugeye, hauled out at Wiley’s yard at Oxford, on the 
Tred Avon River, has what is locally known as a patent stern 


had at Wye Island. ‘‘ Barrie,” in case you are unfamiliar 
with this cruising classie, is more formidably known as 
“‘Cruises, Mainly in the Bay of the Chesapeake,” by Robert 
Barrie and George Barrie, Jr., published in 1909. The broth- 
ers, who liyed in Philadelphia, had an unassuageable fond- 
ness for cruising in the Chesapeake and for many years, 
commencing in 1897, passed their vacations in these fascinat- 
ing waters. The resulting descriptions of their cruises com- 
prise one of the brightest gems in the yachtsman’s treasure 
chest. 

Turning to Robert Barrie’s story of his second cruise, I 
found him in his long-ended ketch Mona running south of 
Wye Island, cheered by the thought that the new (at that 
time) drawbridge, which had been reported out of order the 
month before, would undoubtedly be repaired by then. 
Mona found a fresh southwesterly breeze, as did Hotspur, 
and at Wye Landing her crew found chickens, ice and milk, 
which Hotlspur’s crew did not. Later, she tied up at the old 
Paca bridge, no evidences of which are now discernible to an 
untutored eye like mine, and, after a heavy squall of rain, 
carried on a mile and half to the new bridge. Says Barrie at 
this point: 

“Much to our disgust, after successfully getting through 
the Narrows, we found the draw was hopelessly out of order 
and could not be moved, so we anchored and dined in the 
most romantic out-of-the-way spot imaginable. The night 
was lovely; moon full, and we put up a riding light as a joke; 
it was so cool, too, that at night we each needed two blan- 
kets.”’ The next day Mona sailed back the way she had come, 
being foiled of her attempt to circumnavigate Wye Island. 

We also had a moonlit night and a norther that ushered in 
a spell of cold weather. The next day we made our first ven- 
ture to the side of the Chesapeake which, curiously enough, 
is not called the Western Shore. Eastern Shore, often named 
without the definite article, is a region as widely recognized 
as the North Shore of Massachusetts Bay. But the western 
shore, which is more populous and more accessible, has no 
distinctive name and, so far as I have been able to determine, 
is merely the opposite side of the bay. 

From Cove Point north twenty-three miles to Herring 
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Bay, the shore is high, the chart show- 
ing eminences of as much as 190 feet. 
In this stretch there is no break in the 
coast line and, what with the shoalness 
of Herring Bay and its easterly ex- 
posure, there is nothing to tempt the 
cruising man until he has rounded 
Curtis Point, six miles north, and 
entered the West River. 

Rhode River, which has a depth of 
ten feet for a mile and three-quarters 
above its confluence with West River, 
was Hotspur’s destination on this day 
of fresh northerly and northwesterly 
breezes. If, as is said, it is a favorite 
rendezvous for yachtsmen from An- 
napolis and Gibson Island, this was 
their afternoon off as we saw only two 
visiting boats when we came to an 
anchorage south of High Island: Here 
we were secure from all breezes except 
that which arose from a public address 
system installed at a camp on the 
mainland half a mile away. 

With the thermometer registering 
64° in the cabin, the next morning 
was definitely cold and when, after a 
tricky and enjoyable beat against a 
northwesterly, we arrived in An- 
napolis I heard respectable members of the Annapolis Yacht 
Club talking of the snow, frost and ice they had encountered 
in their early morning rambles home from that hospitable 
institution. We anchored off, devoted the afternoon to ship’s 
work, and in the evening went ashore to dinner at Carvel 
Hall, finding that its kitchen maintains its old high standard 
of excellence. 

Annapolis, with its thriving club, large shipyards and 
ample facilities for taking on all sorts of stores, is the cruising 
man’s Mecca of Chesapeake Bay, although Gibson Island, 
whose yacht squadron is, without exception, the most hos- 
pitable that I have ever encountered, offers the clean, quiet 
harbor and the efficient tender service which every cruising 
yachtsman craves. But, as Gibson Island is beyond the con- 
fines of Chart 1225, I may not here give it more than passing 
mention. 

Before getting under way from Annapolis, P. L. and I 
paid a call on Captain Howard Benson, U.S. N., aboard the 
station ship Reina Mercedes, and learned at first hand of the 
serious work the Naval Academy is doing with Vamarie, the 
three Navy yawls and the midshipmen who are learning to 
sail aboard these first-rate yachts. 

Beating against a small southeasterly out of the harbor, 
we had a brush with a Bounty which in turn took a jog to 
windward against a New Bedford Thirty-five; and you might 
suppose from my mention of these two that the bay on this 
third Saturday in June was white with the sails of other, 
unmentioned craft. Actually, on a morning of rising ther- 
mometer and ideal sailing breeze, we sighted only two other 
sail boats — a yawl running north and a converted bugeye 
tacking into South River. Which circumstance prompts me 
to remark that, if Northerners ever decide to invade the 
Chesapeake in numbers, they will not be crowded out by 
local cruising yachtsmen. 

Beating back down to the Choptank — for our time was 
short and we were homeward bound — we had a fluke of 
luck that a racing man would give his eye teeth to enjoy. 
Our first starboard tack had taken us close to the measured 
mile off Brickhouse Bar and our second inside the line of 

(Continued on page 79) 
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EASTERN CREW CAPTURES SEARS BOWL 


By ROBERT N. BAVIER, JR. 


pionship, now rests in the Eastern Yacht Club, thanks 

to the efforts of Robert Coulson, David Loring, Clinton 
McKim, and Daniel Pinkham. Skipper Coulson and his 
crew won the cup in a four-day series held by the Eastern 
Point Yacht Club, of Gloucester, Massachusetts, August 
26th to 29th. They did it the hard way, beating last year’s 
winning crew, headed by Dick Mechem and still completely 
intact, in their district eliminations, and -then going on to 
top the ten-boat field in the national finals. 

Though Eastern was never headed throughout the eight 
races, it was a close series in which three crews, Eastern, 
Pequot and Maine, fought it out just a few points apart 
right up to the last day. Eastern started with a rush by 
winning the first two races. In each of these Coulson was 
down at the start but managed to get his boat traveling so 
fast to windward that it wasn’t long before he had worked 
into the driver’s seat. The boats used were Triangles, boats 
just as strange to the Eastern crew as to most of the others, 
but Coulson alone learned the right combination for getting 
them to move up wind. That ability was a major factor in 

_his victory. 

After a third in the next race, which placed her farther 
ahead of her nearest rivals on points, Eastern hit a snag 
in the fourth contest to drop back with the bunch, and start 
the series all over. She never seemed to get going in this 
race, finally finishing ninth and allowing Pequot to draw 
within 21% points of her. 


To Sears Bowl, emblem of the National Junior Cham- 





The Eastern Yacht Club crew. Left to right, Clinton McKim, 
Robert E. Coulson, skipper, Daniel Pinkham, Jr., and David Loring 


The fifth race was noteworthy in that it witnessed the rise 
of a new contender and the temporary fall of Pequot. 
Crocker Nevin, who had started poorly on the first day, got 
a pair of seconds in the third and fourth races and then went 
on to win the fifth. It won’t do much good to mention his 
organization’s name, the Kollegewidgwok Yacht Club, but 
fortunately this club, besides having an unpronounceable 
name, was unique in being the only contender from the 
state of Maine. To simplify matters, we shall henceforth 
refer to Nevin’s outfit as the Maine crew. In this fifth race, 
Eastern stayed up there by placing second but Pequot 
dropped to seventh and fell behind Maine for the series. 

Maine’s star shone even brighter after the sixth race. 
This one was sailed in lighter going than the others, none of 

(Continued on page 74) 
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In the seventh race, Eastern, at right, hardens up across Pequot’s stern, 300 yards from the finish, and goes by the latter to windward 
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This trim cruiser was designed by Frederick C. 
Geiger, of Yacht Sales & Service, Inc., and 
built by Hubert S. Johnson, of Bay Head, 
N. J., for his own use. She is 43’ 2” in length 
over all, 30’ O” I.w.l., 11’ 4” beam and 
4' 4" draft of hull. A Gray Sea Scout engine 
furnishes auxiliary power. Though designed 
as a cruiser, ‘Teal’ won the first race in 
which she was entered, with no opportunity 
for any previous tuning up. Her plans 
were published in the February issue of 
“Yachting.” 


Below are views of the cabin, the after deck 
and the extra large stateroom, and at the 
right is the sloop on a sail stretching spin. 
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This shows the roller set in the transom, ready for use, with the cap removed. Note the neat bow rail 


FISHING—EQUIPMENT FOR SPECIAL USES 


LANSDELL ANDERSON 


z,PECIALIZED fishing features improve the 
2g ZE efficiency of a boat and result in better catches. 
—— This holds true for trolling for small fish as 
— well as for fishing for big game. Inquiries from 
-- many boat owners indicate increasingly greater 

interest in such features. Since so many persons 
have questioned these fishing specialties, it is, I believe, 
worth while to discuss them more fully, and in this article 
I shall consider some of the more important items. 






Live-Bait WELL. A necessity in certain kinds of fishing in 
some areas, a built-in live well is not of vital importance in 
many others. Entirely aside from its primary use, however, 
a well, centered in the deck, becomes an important factor 
in rough weather if a heavy sea tumbles into the after cock- 
pit. It will clear water from the cockpit far faster than the 
ordinary scuppers. 

On a new boat, it is wise to include a well in the specifica- 
tions. While you may plan to fish only an area where live 
bait is of no great importance, it is always possible that you 
may at some time wish to try the game in another place 
where a well is a necessity. Inexpensive to build into a boat 
during construction, a well is often a headache to fit into 
the same boat after she is completed. 

Most boatmen fishing Florida waters use a live-bait well 
some part of the time. It comes in especially handy there and 
in the Bahamas for reef work. Although live baits are not 
often used by big game anglers in that section, a few blue 
marlin have been hooked by that method. North of Florida, 
until you reach Massachusetts, live bait is not commonly 
used except when drifting for fluke, in which case a bucket 
is all that is needed. Tuna-minded sportsmen off New Jersey 
give live bait a whirl from time to time when chumming for 
big bluefins and there is a possibility that this type of fishing 
may find more favor as anglers experiment further with it. 


From Massachusetts to Nova Scotia, bait wells may come 
into fashion since anglers hooked giant tuna there last sum- 
mer while drifting with live fish. 

Naturally, a well affords a place in which to keep pan fish 
or lobsters on tap for a future meal and, as a secondary ice 
box, when plugged, it holds ice surprisingly long if it is cov- 
ered with newspapers and canvas. Cold drinks can thus be 
kept in a convenient location. 

If a well is to be installed, halfway measures should be 
avoided. It must be sufficiently large and ample circulation 
must be assured. A convenient method is to bore holes 
through the bottom planking into which corks from five- 
gallon water bottles can be fitted, thus doing away with the 
necessity of cutting a new plug whenever one is lost. A 
grating cover facilitates automatic bailing of the cockpit 
when washing down the deck. A heavy rubber mat, laid 
across the grill, will keep water out when desired. 


Harpoon Putpitr. A man who wishes to sink an iron into a 
broadbill swordfish needs a harpooner’s pulpit. Today, 
however, the tendency is away from a dart. Sportsmen, 
decrying its use in their ranks, leave the iron to commercial 
fishermen who depend for their livelihood on their accuracy 
with a harpoon. Charter boat captains who specialize in 
guiding for big game fishermen saw the light several years 
ago when many of the better boats carried pulpits. Today, 
harpooning equipment is becoming scarce around the 
docks frequented by these boats. 

Many consider a pulpit a nuisance around docks. It may 
work the stem of the boat in rough water and tends to hold 
down the bow. Some small cruisers handle far better when 
the pulpit is taken off. Added lift in the bow gives the boat 
entirely different action in a seaway. Strangely enough, the 
effect is noted when running in the trough as well as on a 
following sea or when driving into it. 
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Some provision, however, must be made for the safety of a 
man handling an anchor. In northern waters, particularly 
when chumming, anchor work is a daily chore. It is often 
necessary to anchor three or four times in a day’s fishing. 
During rough weather, in twenty or more fathoms, a mate 
takes an undue licking sliding around on a heaving bow 
without security or support. A bow rail provides both. 

A satisfactory pipe rail presents little engineering diffi- 
culty. It should be not quite hip high so that a man can 
easily lean out across it to swing an anchor aboard. If shaped 
properly, it will not clash with the lines of the boat. A “belly 
rail” of this type weighs but a fraction of a sturdy pulpit. 
Only two stanchions are required if both ends of the rail 
slope down to reamed flanges set in the deck. Common 
practice calls for pinning and brazing the parts together 
rather than threading them. If possible, both rail ends and 
stanchions should also be strapped in place to add to the 
strength of the assembly. An assembly made with two 
stanchions lends itself to streamlining better than one with 
four. A three-stanchion bow rail has the disadvantage of 
having the center forward upright set between the cable 
chocks, thus not leaving much clear space in which to swing 
an anchor aboard. 


LoapinG Gear. An owner who is interested only in small 
fish has no need of loading gear. Sportsmen on the trail of 
giants or even those who fish with tackle heavy enough to 
whip fish weighing 350 pounds should give due consideration 
to some efficient landing equipment. The larger the boat and 
the smaller the crew, the more exacting the requirements. 
It is easy to slide a 400-pound blue marlin across the gun- 
wale of a 26-foot sea skiff but a 400-pound bluefin tuna is 
difficult for two men to break over the high stern of the 
average 42-foot cruiser. 

For those primarily interested in big fish, built-in landing 
equipment is suggested. It is always ready for use. For the 
angler who tries for large fish only occasionally, knock-down 
loading gear may prove satisfactory. It should be simple, 
efficient and easy to install. 

In southern waters, big fish have been lost because of 
faulty landing tackle even after they have been gaffed. While 
fussing around with inefficient equipment, the sharks have 
feasted. A sportsman feels rather silly if he finds himself 
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unable to boat his prize after whipping it, and towing it into 
port is an admission that he could not boat it. Further, a 
giant fish strung along the side of the boat is a nuisance if 
a second big one is hooked. Its bloody trail is an invitation 
to sharks. 

Most types of landing gear depend on a set of blocks for 
lifting power. A roller can be installed on the transom or, if 
preferred, built right into the stern. Even though the boat 
has a rounded stern, a roller can be hung on brackets on the 
outside. A concave roller — shaped like an hour-glass and 
conforming to the curve of the stern — answers the problem. 
Because of its small diameter at its center, a roller pivoting 
on a rod running its entire length and extending far enough 
on each end to fit into brackets bolted to the stern, is best. 
While less expensive, an exposed roller on the stern is not as 


Left, a roller on the stern 
and a gin pole aft make an 
effective combination for 
handling heavy fish. Right, 
another view of the bow 
rail of a new fisherman 
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satisfactory as a built-in one. With the cap in place, the 
latter is hidden and entirely out of the way, making a far 
neater job. Since it is closer to the water line, becatise of 
being set down into the stern, giant fish can be boated with 
less effort. 

A stern need not be weakened to seat a built-in roller. 
True, the midship stanchion must be cut down a foot or so 
and the roller requires an opening between 2’ 6”’ and 3’ wide. 
Two stanchions, fitted in on each side of the opening and 
tied up securely to the center one, restore any strength lost 
through cutting the opening. When the cap is out, the ex- 
posed sides form a guide for the fish. 

Madeira, usually selected as the wood for the roller, 
should be a minimum of 5” in diameter unless it has a bear- 
ing rod clear through. A tongue and groove arrangement 
allows the cap to slide into place snugly. If the transom is 
not too round and the roller not too large, the cap can be 
designed to slide down and completely hide the roller. 
Actually, this is unnecessary as little water comes through 
between the roller and the cap even when backing into a sea. 

If the roller is within 2’ 6” of the water line, one man can 
boat a 600-pound tuna without assistance. A purchase of a 
double and a treble ‘block makes the operation surprisingly 
easy if the larger block leads from a reasonably high level. 
A line from the stem, leading over the top of the house, may 
solve the problem. If the shelter top is not strong enough to 
carry the load, lead a rope from the stem through the wind- 
shield so that the block can be hooked into its looped end. 
A tuna, broken over the roller tail first, imposes less strain 
on the tackle than if handled head first, provided care is 
taken that its fins do not jam during the operation. 

If it is preferred to boat the tuna over the gunwale, close 
to the after end of the house, a gin pole with a block and 
tackle will do the trick. This efficient and less expensive 

(Continued on page 74) 





“DEBUTANTE” 


This new motor yacht, built by J. L. Peters Company, of Detroit, 
to plans by J. Murray Watts, is called an “Offshore Cruising 
Sport Fisherman.” She is 43’ 0” in length over all, 11’ 6’’ beam 
and 3’ 4” draft. The hull is of alloy steel, grit blasted and coated 
outside by a metal coating process and air sealed inside with a 
sound- and vibration-deadening plastic. Honduras mahogany 
and curly maple are used in house and joinerwork and stainless 
steel is applied freely as trim and in galley and shower bath. 
Driven by a pair of Chrysler Royal engines, the yacht travels at 
18 m.p.h. She has many novel features. 


“Debutante”? has been undergoing exhaustive tests on Lake 
Superior. She will be completely fitted for offshore fishing and 
further trials will be run this winter in the South. 














THE LOW-DOWN 
ON THE MILLIBAR 


The scale of this aneroid barometer 
is divided in both inches and millibars 


Fee and Stemwedel 


of protest over the substitution of the millibar for the inch 

as a unit for expressing atmospheric pressure would never 
have arisen. Without liquid mercury, which is approximately 
131% times as heavy as water, such a relatively compact 
instrument as the standard type of barometer could not be 
built. Only about 30 inches of mercury are required to 
balance the normal pressure of the atmosphere at sea level. 

Suppose we were obliged to choose some other liquid for 
our barometer. Water would be the obvious selection. But 
a column of water nearly 34 feet high is required to balance 
normal atmospheric pressure at sea level. Even if it were 
feasible to own a barometer of this kind (and to send a man 
aloft in a bosun’s chair to read it), the readings would never 
be expressed in inches. Feet, yards or meters would be more 
convenient units. 

No other common liquids would be more suitable, since 
they all have about the same density as water. To be sure, 
one might use acetylene tetrabromine, but even a barometer 
filled with this rather special and costly fluid would have to 
be more than 11 feet in length. All of which goes to show how 
completely arbitrary is the custom of expressing barometric 
readings in inches. 

The practice of stating atmospheric pressure in units of 
length has some justification when the measurement is made 
by means of a mercurial barometer. But the habit of graduat- 
ing the scale of an aneroid barometer in inches is decidedly 
illogical. An aneroid barometer is a form of pressure gauge 
in which the pressure of the atmosphere is balanced by the 
force of a spring, and there is. nothing about its workings 
that involves inches. 

Engineers in this country use the English system of 
physical units; hence we are accustomed to hearing pressures 
expressed in pounds per square inch or in pounds per 
square foot. These words convey some meaning to the lay- 
man. The word “millibar,’’ however, is a new term to him, 
and things aren’t made any clearer when he is told that a 
millibar is a unit of pressure in the centimeter-gram-second 
(so-called ‘‘c.g.s.””) system of physical units, and that one 
millibar is equal to 1000 dynes per square centimeter. 

The millibar, as a unit, should be easy to understand when 
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it is defined in terms of familiar units. A pressure of one 
millibar is almost exactly equal to a pressure of 2 pounds 
per square foot. The average pressure of the atmosphere at 
sea level is 1013 millibars, which is about 14.7 pounds per 
square inch or, roughly, a ton per square foot. If there is 
anyone who finds this hard to believe, let him, by means of 
a vacuum pump, exhaust the air from an empty tin can. 
The effect produced will be comparable to that of a steam 
roller. We are apt to forget the great weight of the at- 
mosphere because it is of a static character and all living 
organisms are adjusted to it. Rapidly changing altitude, 
such as one experiences in an express elevator or in a descend- 
ing‘airplane, produces unpleasant effects because the atmos- 
pheric pressure on one’s body is then changing rapidly. Did 
you ever carry an aneroid barometer to the top of the 
Empire State Building? If so, were you surprised that the 
needle, which indicated ‘‘Fair’’ at street level, pointed to 
“Very Stormy” upon your arrival at the top? 

The millibar is nicely represented by the pressure of 2 
of an inch thickness of water, or 10 millibars by that of 4 
inches thickness of water. Suppose two successive “baro- 
metric readings show a decrease of pressure of 10 millibars in 
12 hours, a common occurrence in the winter time. This is 
equivalent to the removal, per square foot, of the weight of 
4 of a cubic foot of water, or a reduction in atmospheric 
pressure of about 20 pounds per square foot. 

There is nothing peculiar about the millibar which makes 
it applicable to the measurement of atmospheric pressure 
only. Steam pressure, oil pressure, air pressure in automobile 
tires, wind pressure against a sail, blood pressure, and so on 
— all may be expressed in millibars, if desired. Here are some 
examples: Conrad Miller, in his article on marine engine 
instruments (YACHTING, January, 1940), cites.60 pounds 
per square inch as a normal oil pressure reading just after 
the engine has been started and 50 pounds per square inch 
after it has been running for a few minutes. The oil pressure 
gauge could perfectly well be graduated in millibars, in which 
case the readings would be approximately 4140 millibars 
and 3450 millibars, respectively. . . . A doctor tells me 
that an average value of the systolic pressure of the blood 
in the human body is about 120 millimeters (4.72 inches) 
of mercury, or 160 millibars. . . . Ordinarily, one carries 
an air pressure of about 30 pounds per square inch in the tires 
of one’s car. This is equivalent to a pressure of about 2050 
millibars. (Incidentally, can you imagine “Spun Yarn’s” 
reaction if the filling station attendant, who happened to 
be an amateur meteorologist, were to inquire how many 
“inches” he wanted in his tires? The old cynic’s blood 
pressure would probably jump to 300 millibars!). .. . 
A 25-mile-per-hour wind exerts a pressure of one millibar 
against a sail set at right angles to it. (Too much for Hot- 
spur’s new jib topsail, no?) 

(Continued on page 71) 























































HERE was plenty of excitement on the old Shrewsbury 
at Red Bank, N. J., during the National Sweepstakes 
Regatta on August 24th and 25th. Few of the contests 
were at all close but new records were hung up in practically 
every event and prominent contenders for the National 
Sweepstakes and other trophies burned up the course in 
one heat only to break down completely in the next, all of 
which contributed drama. 

The venerable Jack Cooper was again the man of the 
hour, winning not only the big Sweepstakes Trophy but the 
“225” championship in his sturdy Tops III. Tops was the 
winner and gained her share of new records but Herbert 
Mendelson’s Gold Cup hydroplane Notre Dame certainly 
gained the honors as the most colorful boat on the water. 
Dan Arena sent her flying around the course to new lap and 
heat records in the first heat of the main event. In the 
second heat, Notre Dame started off with the same furious 
dash but her bid was cut short coming out of the first turn 
when her bronze strut gave way and her propeller shaft 
broke, all in a twinkling. She reared up like a horse refus- 
ing a jump, smashed down again amid flying spray, and 
promptly began to settle, with water streaming in through 
a hole torn by the propeller and the shattered shaft log. Only 
the propinquity and prompt action of a Coast Guard patrol 
boat permitted her to be beached on the nearby shore before 
sinking. That was the climax, for afterward Tops III went 
on to win both remaining heats without difficulty with the 
principal attention of the spectators centered on what, pre- 
cisely, had happened to Notre Dame. 

The attack on the record books began early on the first 
day’s program, when Gar Wood, Jr., set a new standard of 
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RECORDS CRASH AT NATIONAL SWEEPSTAKES 


54.174 m.p.h. in winning the event for Class C amateur 
outboards. Wood had a bang-up race of it with Clint Fer- 
guson in the first heat but the latter capsized early in the 
second and from then on it was Wood’s victory. Soon after- 
ward, Don Whitfield, of Upper Montclair, N. J., set a new 
mark of 37.527 m.p.h. in defeating a record field of ten 
others in the Midget Outboard Class. 

On Sunday, Gar Wood, Jr., did it again, setting a new 
figure of 51.458 m.p.h. in taking Class B Amateur Outboard 
honors. A few minutes later, James Mullen, of Richmond, 
Va., was pushed to a new world record time of 58.785 
m.p.h. in finishing only one length ahead of Ferguson for the 
Class F title. 

The condition of the course and the atmosphere were as 
near perfect for record breaking as will ever be found — a 
slight ruffle on the water and cool, damp air to facilitate 
carburetion and to prevent excessive heating up of engines. 
In addition to Notre Dame’s new marks, practically every 
other inboard class on the course set new standards. Tom 
Chatfield, of Danbury, Conn., was well ahead of the rest 
of the 91-cubic-inch field and pushed his Scoundrel at an 
unprecedented speed of 52.295 m.p.h. In the ‘135’s,” 
Henry Davis, Jr., took two of the three heats with com- 
parative ease, lolled around in second place in the third, and 
found that his Eight Ball III had set a new standard of 
56.285 m.p.h. in addition to taking the championship. Other 
new marks were set by Hep-Hep, in the Class A runabouts 
(43.987 m.p.h.), and the perennial champion of the Class 
E runabouts, Hi-Ho II (53.57 m.p.h.). 

As usual, the scrappy and numerous “‘225’s” put on the 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Below, start of second 
heat of the Sweepstakes. 
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new lap and heat records, 
is at the left. “Tops Iil,” 
the winner, leads 
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NEWS 


IN BOATS 


Above is the new “Bonnie Dundee,” Commodore Clifford D. 
Mallory’s motor-sailer, designed and built by Luders Marine Con- 
struction Co. and commissioned a few weeks ago. She is 85’ O” in 
length over all, 65’ 3” I.w.l., 18’ 9” beam and 5’ 6” draft. Two 
6-cylinder Gray Diesels, with reduction gear, furnish power. At the 
right is ‘‘Tipler IX,” a Single-Hander owned by her designer, 
E, Arthur Shuman, Jr. She won in Class C in the recent Jeffrey’s 
Ledge Race of the Boston Station of the Cruising Club of America. 
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This interesting motor boat is 
owned by Mrs. J. W. Haus- 
sermann, of New Richmond, 
Ohio, and is one of the Hill- 
bilt river cruisers. The boat is 
39’ O” long, 13’ O” beam 
and 28” draft. She was con- 
structed by Hillbilt Boats, 
Inc., of Madison, Indiana. 
A Buda Diesel Model 
6-DTMR-317, with 2.45:1 
reduction gear, drives her 
12.5 miles per hour. 








From the Great Lakes comes this novel motor 
cruiser owned by S. W. Robertson, of Minneapolis. 
“Alba R” is a 45-footer built by Burger Boat Co., 
of Manitowoc, to Atkin plans. A pair of 6-cylinder 
Red Wing Waukesha-Hesselman type oil engines, 


with 2:1 reduction gear, drive her at 14 miles. 


Right, top. “Millshire,”’ this 38’ sport fisherman, is 
operating out of Brielle, N. J., skippered by Cap- 
tain Clyde St. Claire. A. N. Deering, of Chicago, 
designed her and she was built by the New Bruns- 
wick Boat Works. One of the new Mack Type Y 
Mariner Diesel engines of 120 hp. drives the boat 
at a 15-mile pace. The owner is Sophie Twardus. 


Right, center. North American engines are appreci- 
ated in South America. This fast-stepping sport 
fisherman, whose name is “‘Bigua,” is powered with 
a pair of Kermath Sea Prince motors. ‘“‘Bigua’’ hails 
from Buenos Aires where she is owned by Huberto 
Ayertza. She was designed by Campos y Uriburu. 


Right, bottom. Here’s one of the Chris-Craft fleet 
for 1941, the new 26-footer designed for sportsmen 
and fishing enthusiasts. Several different power 
plants are available, either single or twin screw 
installations, the boat’s maximum speed being 33 
m.p.h. Curtains enclose the shelter cabin. 
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A start in Class C at the Inland Lakes Regatta, sailed on Lake Mendota, Wis. 

As many as eighty of these 20-footers crowded the starting line on each day 

and good positions were at a premium. Below. Out of luck. ‘‘Carissima 
IV,” a Class E boat from Pine Lake, capsizes during a jibe 


Stepping out! ‘‘Little Smoke Ill,” sailed by John F. Perrigo, close reaching 


with a small spinnaker in the fourth race of the series. Below. J. S. Pillsbury’s 
“Sea Fox,” of Minnetonka, took the season’s championship in Class A 
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Over fifty Class E scows sailed in this year’s Inland Lakes Regatta. Getting one’s 


wind free at the start with a lot of boats barging the line was quite a trick 


SPIRITED RACING AT INLAND LAKES REGATTA 


Fleet of 150 Scows Sail on Lake Mendota in Forty-third Annual Event 


, AKE MENDOTA, at Madison, Wisconsin, lived 
up to its reputation this year as one of the 
finest bodies of water in the country on which 
to sail those highly developed racing machines, 
the fastest things under sail, known as the In- 
land Lake Scows. The popularity of these boats 
in the Middle West is as unbelievable as their speed, for 
here, under the shadow of the University of Wisconsin and 
the beautiful dome of the capitol building, over 150 racers, 
carrying crews that totalled 600 persons, fought for cham- 
pionship honors in three classes between August 19th and 
23rd. In no class was the final winner known until the last 
finishing gun barked. That’s how close the racing was. 

It was lucky, also, that Lake Mendota is as large as it is. 
For it gave ample room for separate courses for the different 
classes without interference, which would have been impos- 
sible in a smaller lake. And with from fifty to eighty boats 
racing in two of the classes, this was essential to good racing, 
for the fleet was spread out over the water like the pattern 
of a charge of buckshot. 

The principal classes in the Inland Lakes are ‘‘A,” 38 
feet long with 475 square feet of sail; ‘‘E,” 28 feet in length 
and carrying 285 square feet, and “‘C,”’ 20 feet in length 
with 215 feet in a cat rig. There is a 16-foot Cub Class, but 
it is not sailed in the championships. At this regatta there 
were over 80 Class C contestants, all sailing at one time, 
over 50 Class E boats and 11 of the big Class A boats, each 
manned. by a crew of five. The latter class is probably the 
most highly developed specialized racing boat in the world. 
If you don’t believe this statement, just step aboard one 
sometime and try to sail her. You’ll get the surprise of your 
life when a puff hits you, lifting her until she planes and 
jumps off at twenty miles’ speed or better while the crew 








trims in to meet the apparent wind and climbs out on the 
weather bilgeboards. 

The weather was kind to the fleet on Lake Mendota this 
year and furnished a nice variety, from fresh winds of 25 
miles strength, to moderate breezes, steady and true. On only 
the last day was the weather light, fluky and generally un- 
certain and, even on this day, all classes finished windward 
and leeward courses within the time limit. Only on one day, 
the second of the series, was the wind too light to sail, and 
the “‘E’s” and “‘A’s,” as well as the ‘‘C’s,”’ had to be called 
off. This, also, is something of a record in a week of racing in 
mid-August. 

After an invitation regatta on Sunday for the three classes, 
in which the winners were: Class A, Jack Kimberly’s Sea 
Gull; E, Gladys, Richard Ordway; C, Phizzle, 8. 8. Ober, 
the championships got under way Monday, August 19th. A 
fresh northerly was blowing, kicking up a rough sea in 
which a number of boats capsized, including two of the 
large ‘‘A’s” which came to grief in the hard puffs. Jack 
Kimberly, of Neenah, again had Sea Gull going and won 
in Class A, while Dick Ordway, of White Bear, won in the 
“E’s” with Gladys. In the morning race, Skip-It-Too, 
owned by Bill and Jim Wagner, beat out some 78 Class C 
boats to take a first for the Calhoun Yacht Club. 

On Tuesday, there was no wind and the time limit ex- 
pired in all three classes after crews had baked in the sun for 
nearly two and a half hours. But, to make amends, Wednes- 
day brought a fresh 18- to 20-mile sou’wester, with a mod- 
erately rough sea, that gave a chance to sail windward and 
leeward courses in fast time. In Class C, after 74 boats tried 
to jam the line at the same instant, George Adams, of Lake 
Geneva, brought Hz Mu II home a winner. In Class E, 

(Continued on page 72) 
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MODERN J18 SHEET 


ARRANGEMENT 


By C. STANLEY OGILVY 


RECENT article on certain aspects of mainsail 
trimming has led me, more or less naturally, 
to a similar discussion concerning jibs. But it 
is with considerable trepidation that I ap- 
proach this more delicate subject, for it is not 

~«\ easy to make definite suggestions and con- 
vincing recommendations on the handling of these tricky 
sails. Every skipper has his own ideas about jibs, and, to 
make it harder still, each individual boat seems to have her 
own notions about just how she likes to have her particular 
jibs trimmed. For these reasons, while there is no lack of 
problems to be considered, one can make only rather general 
statements about most of them and cannot always expect 
to arrive at infallible conclusions. 

This discussion will deal with working jibs only. In 
many racing classes genoas are not allowed; although the 
poor little working jib has fallen into disfavor in some types 
of boats, it is still an important sail in many others. 

We might as well begin by disposing of the most contro- 
versial subject of all, namely, the position of the leads. The 
only really satisfactory way to deal with this question would 
be to skip it. Apparently no one has discovered the answer 
although nearly everyone has made an attempt to find one, 
from Manfred Curry on down. The implication is, of course, 
that there is no single answer, there being too many vari- 
ables involved. Concerning the fore-and-aft position, I can 
say only that in the boats I have observed, the leads have 
generally been placed too far aft rather than too far forward. 
This tendency is perhaps due to the yachtsman’s almost uni- 
versal horror of anything even faintly resembling a tight 
leech, particularly in headsails, where it certainly looks the 
most damaging. There is a possibility that the menace of 
tight leeches has been overemphasized, despite the fact that 
it goes against the grain to say so, and that there is no theo- 
retical or even common sense basis for such a contention. 
However, some hard-leeched sails, even in one-design classes, 
have proved to be fast; if performance is not the final test, 
what is? 

Opinions about the correct lateral position of the leads are 
equally vague. In general, the ten-degree angle recommended 
by Rod Stephens in his article on genoas in the May, 1939, 
issue of YACHTING carries over pretty closely to working jibs. 
A ten-degree line has been drawn in the diagram, showing 
how far out from the center line of the boat to place a lead for 
any given distance abaft the point where the stay intersects 
the deck. For example, if you find that your leads are ten 
feet abaft the jibstay, the diagram indicates that they should 
be about 134 feet, or 21 inches, from the center line of the 
boat. If the leads are adjustable along a track, the track 
ought not to lie parallel to the center line but should be in- 
clined slightly inward toward the bow — in fact, it should be 
placed exactly along the ten-degree line. 

Some skippers advocate leads which are adjustable side- 
wise also, so that they-can be moved out for heavy weather 


and in for light weather, in the same way that the main sheet- 


traveller is moved and for the same reasons. But, in recent 
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A simple fitting for the whisker pole 


years, a slightly different technique has been developed 
through an important discovery regarding the trim of gen- 
oas. It has been found that certain Six-Metres sail to wind- 
ward best with the genoa trimmed so flat that it backs a 
large part of the mainsail. If the wind is strong enough, a 
small boat’s working jib, similarly, becomes the driving sail, 
provided the luff is set up sufficiently taut. 

Under these conditions, it pays to strap the jib down hard 
and then, if necessary, ease the mainsail a bit to insure that 
it luffs just enough not to overburden the boat. She will then 
eat up to windward in a surprising fashion, at the same time 
standing up much straighter than with the mainsail hard 
full and footing just about as fast. This technique becomes 
feasible at about the wind velocity which would otherwise 
necessitate moving the jib leads farther out. Hence, the 
leads ‘remain fixed in the ten-degree position, doing away 
with one extra adjustment. A special effort should be made 
to get the luff wire taut and keep it that way. 

At the risk of repeating what has been said many times 
before, may I emphasize that the importance of a straight, 
taut jib luff cannot be overestimated. There is now on the 
market a moderately priced stress gauge, a most helpful 
instrument for many purposes. If one is applied to the jibstay 
and/or halliard, these will probably be found to be far below 
their safe load. Tightening things up may break the halliard 
sheave, usually the weak point in the gear. Remedy: A 
stronger sheave — but keep on tightening. 

Wire sheets are used on most genoas to withstand the ter- 
rific stresses in the single part rig. But, even on small working 
jibs with manila rope sheets, the single part arrangement has 
several advantages. The sheets foul less readily and are easier 
to trim quickly, although a winch is essential for heavy 
weather, as the crew will soon inform you if you don’t have 
one. A winch with the handle below rather than above the 
drum should be used to prevent jamming and tangling in the 
handle. Some of the latest model winches even have a re- 
stricted-swing handle, an effective remedy against what the 
fisherman calls ‘‘ backlash.” 

The rope of a single part sheet can be spliced directly into 
the sail, without any shackle or even a thimble and, again, I 
am indebted to Rod Stephens for this excellent suggestion, 
which he recommends for genoas but which can be applied 
equally successfully to other jibs. There is then nothing to 
catch or hang up on the halliards as the jib crosses over on a 
light day, nor any metal object to pound dents into the for- 
ward side of the mast as the sail shakes in the wind. Light 
sheets can be rove into the light weather jib, allowing it to 
fill to the slightest breath, since there is not even a shackle 
at the clew, let alone a pair of clumsy bullet blocks. The in- 
creased stress on the sheet caused by the direct pull does not 
seem to require a heavier rope. For instance, quarter-inch 
diameter sheets rigged in this way survived a season in a 
Star without any signs of fraying. 

Single part sheets make.possible the use of independent 
reaching leads that materially improve the set of the jib off 
the wind. These fairleads are placed on the rail, slightly abaft 
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Fairbanks 
On wet days the jib can be carried out to the starting 
line in stops. Below, the reaching jib lead in action 





the position of the regular leads. When they are in use, the 
jib can be trimmed to the correct angle, outside the main 
shrouds, without developing the bad belly in the after part 
of the sail so noticeable while reaching with the leads in the 
ordinary position. 

The change from regular leads to “‘reacheroos”’ is effected 
without a second’s loss in the following way. Nothing is 
touched until the last tack of the windward leg has been 
completed; if necessary, wait until the mark has been 
rounded and the boat is actually reaching. Then pull the 
weather sheet out of the normal lead — there must never be 
any knots in the ends — carry it around the mast and reeve 
it through the lee reacheroo. You now have both sheets on 
the lee side, one in each position, and are ready to ease the 
regular one and trim the reaching one. Of course, you must 
get one of them, it doesn’t matter which, back to the weather 
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side before rounding the next mark. The beauty of the above 
system is that the jib-is set and drawing during the entire 
shifting maneuver. The reacheroo can also be used with two- 
patt sheets, but not so successfully, since the interchange- 
ability depends entirely on the fact that the sheet is nowhere 
attached to the deck. Furthermore, the outside lead is only 
partly effective if the sheet passes through a block at the 
clew and then has to return to a point somewhere inboard. 

To set a working jib flying — that is, without snapping it 
to the stay — requires a stronger luff wire and either sub- 
stantial halliard gear or else a hook aloft. The principal gain 
is the elimination of the hanks and the much reduced size of 
the jibstay. Also, if two different jibs are likely to be used in 
the same race, it greatly facilitates the change not to have to 
bother with snapping and unsnapping hanks. However, it is 
important to send a flying jib up in stops, particularly at the 
mooring, where otherwise the wind blows it back underneath 
the spreaders and a tear is the usual result. On a wet day, it 
can be carried right out to the starting line in stops and 
broken out just before the start, after the manner of a genoa, 
having been kept dry in the meantime. 

If the boat is in one of the smaller non-spinnaker classes, 
where the jib is used as a running sail ‘‘wung out” on a 
whisker pole, it is usually advantageous to slack the halliard 
or downhaul when off the wind to allow the sail to billow out 
forward and assume a shape slightly nearer that of a para- 
chute. At the same time, the headstay, if there is one, is 
flopping around loosely with a pretty good chance of fouling 
in one of the jib hanks, thus effectively ruining the set of 
both the mast and the jib for the rest of the race. Here is one 
more worry which can be removed by the elimination of the 
hanks. 

A double-ended reversible spinnaker pole is now consid- 
ered indispensable for good jibing, and the same requirement 
should apply to whisker poles. In the first place, it saves time 
in the press of setting the pole not to have to stop and figure 
out “which end is up.” Then, when it comes to jibing, it is 
usually convenient to be able to reverse the pole. A whisker 
pole is such a simple device that it should not be complicated 
by unnecessary mechanisms. No hook, snap lock or other 
apparatus is needed at either end. The quickest and easiest 
fitting to handle is simply a single straight spike, perhaps an 
inch long, sticking out at each end of the pole. The outer one 
goes through the clew cringle and the inner one into a tiny 
hole or socket set into the forward side of the mast. 

A final word of caution on winging the jib in extremely 
light weather. Remember that the jib, unlike the mainsail, is 
not in a vertical plane before the wind, the foot being well 

(Continued on page 71) 





Changing from inner to outer jib lead with- 
out disturbing the flow of air on the sail 
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Fig. 1. Under construction, frames erected on the set up 
pieces, transoms in and braced, bilge plank and garboards on 


Entirely planked, with skeg and rubbing pieces fastened on 
the bottom and wearing strip in place along the topsides 


“URCHIN,” A LIGHT WEIGHT. DINGHY 


By EDWIN MONK 


the demand for a light weight, eas- 

ily built dinghy suitable for the 
small cruiser or sail boat. Several years 
ago the writer built a similar boat though 
larger and heavier. She proved quite pop- 
ular and this design has been evolved 
from her. I think the new boat is 
much easier to build than was the orig- 
inal one. 

She is eight feet long and three feet 
eight inches wide, and will carry three 
nicely and four in a pinch. Planked with 
3-inch cedar, she weighs just seventy 
pounds and is thus easy to stow aboard 
or handle on the beach. 

The lumber order is as follows: 
Frames, 14 linear feet 54” by 8” oak. 
Side planking, 4 pes. 34”" by 12”, 9’, 

cedar. 

Bottom planking, 2 pes. 34” by 10”, 8’, 
cedar; 2 pes. 34”’ by 10”, 7’, cedar. 
Floor boards, 2 pes. 34” by 6”, 6’, cedar. 
Floor boards, 2 pes. 34” by 3”, 6’, cedar. 
Floor boards, 2 pes. 34” by 3”, 5’, cedar. 
After seat, 2 pes. 4%’ by 12’’, 214’; 2 pes. 

6” by 9”, 11%’, cedar. 

Middle seat, 1 pe. 34” by 10”, 4’, cedar. 
Forward seat, 1 pe. 144” by 12”, 2’, cedar. 
Gunwale, 2 pes. 14” by 114”, 8’, oak. 
Chine, 2 pes. 14” by 114”, 8’, oak. 
Keel, 1 pe. 44” by 34”, 8’, oak. 

Chafing strips, middle, 2 pes. 34”’ by 1’, 7’, oak. 

Chafing strips, outer, 2 pes. 34” by 34”, 7’, oak. 

Fender strip, 2 pes. 144” by 1”, 9’, oak. 

Transoms, 1 pe. 1” by 14’, 5’, spruce or cedar. 

Skeg, 1 pe. 34” by 4’, 3’, pine. 

Seat risers, made from plank edgings. 

These lumber sizes are all net, that is, the size after the 
lumber has been surfaced by the mill. Some builders may 
wish to work the bottom planking in three strakes instead of 
two as shown on the plans. In this case, the order for the bot- 
tom planking must be changed to 4 pieces, 34’’ by 6”, 8’, 
and 2 pieces, 34’’ by 6”, 6’ instead of the sizes given. 

The kinds of lumber specified need not be too closely ad- 


Tue little boat is intended to meet 





The completed boat, all ready for the 
final painting. She weighs 70 pounds 


hered to; just remember that, as we are 
striving to keep weight to the minimum, 
a light wood, such as cedar, must be used 
where possible. The frames, gunwale and 
chine pieces should be of hardwood so as 
to hold fastenings securely. 

For fastenings, we shall need 1 doz. 
144” No. 10 flat head wood screws and 
one gross of 1’’ No. 8 flat head bronze 
wood screws (a few will be left over but it 
will pay you to purchase a gross pack- 
age); also, 144 pound of 1’’ copper cut boat 
nails to clinch and about 2 pounds of 
four-penny galvanized wire box nails. 
A few other odd screws and nails will be 
required but these can probably be 
found in the basement or the workshop. 
For salt water use it is recommended 
that the fastenings be all of the same 
metal, either all bronze or all galvanized, 
to avoid any chanee of electrolysis. 

The material order having been taken 
care of, we must now make a layout plan. 
This may be done on two of the 12-inch 
pieces ordered for planking or on a piece 
of light-colored building paper, in which 
case the lines may be saved for future 
use. This operation consists of enlarging 
the lines of the boat to full size; the body 
plan or cross section only need be en- 
larged. Draw the base line, or let it be 
represented by the edge of the board or 
building paper. Now erect a perpendicular to it represented 
by Station 3 in the lines drawing. Disregarding Station 0, 
and starting with No. 1, measure up the sheer height from 
the base line and measure out the sheer half-breadth from 
the perpendicular, and mark the intersection. Do likewise 
with the first and second knuckles. On the perpendicular, 
spot the height of the bottom, in this case 674”. Now take a 
small straight edge and join these spots or intersections and 
you will have the shape of frame No. 1. The other frames 
are drawn similarly and the bow piece should be laid out as 
shown in the separate detail. 

It is customary to show the forward frames on the right 
(Continued on page 68) 
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““Soerabaja,” the winner, is a Casey cruising ketch built in 1930 
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> Vineyard Race Sailed in Fast Time 


Despite a thick blanket of fog that per- 
sisted for nearly two days, and a start in a 
dying easterly that forced most of the fleet 
of 31 entrants to anchor before even getting 
up to the starting line, this year’s Stamford 
Yacht Club’s Vineyard Lightship Race was 
one of the fastest on record. When the wind 
finally struck in from the southward shortly 
after nine o’clock at night and the fleet got 
its anchors aboard after three hours of wait- 
ing, it held for most of the next 38 hours 
which it took Henry G. Taylor’s big yawl 
Baruna to reach both ways over the course 
of 232 nautical miles and arrive back at the 
finish line. 

But while a steady reaching breeze made 
for fast time, it also made it hard for the 
larger contestants to save their time on the 
smaller boats and, though they finished with 
a lead of several hours in elapsed time over 
the Class B yachts, it was the little fellows 
that “figured in the money” when corrected 
times were worked out. It was definitely a 
small boat race and nothing could stop the 
41-foot ketch Soerabaja, owned by R. C. 
Loewenstein, which slipped across the finish 
line carrying a huge Genoa and mizzen 
staysail only 5 hours 45 minutes after the 
Baruna, to win the coveted Vineyard Trophy 
by over three hours from the big black yawl. 
Soerabaja is a Casey cruising ketch built ten 
years ago. She has always been noted as a 
fast reacher and in this race the Stamford 
Yacht Club accomplished what the Cruising 
Club has been trying to achieve for years, 
which is to run a race that would give the 
older cruisers a “look-in’” with the newer 
yachts built for ocean racing. 





Seaf Camera News 


The Stamford Y.C. Vineyard Lightship 
Trophy is the work of W. H. deFontaine 


Second place in the fleet went to E. L. 
Raymond’s Chanteyman, smallest boat in 
the race, which missed first place by only 
2 minutes 10 seconds, while Whisper, an 
Alden-designed Coastwise Cruiser, was third, 
only 2 minutes 45 seconds behind Soerabaja 
on corrected time. Less than sixteen minutes 
behind Whisper was the first Class A boat, 
Arthur W. Page’s New York “32” Rampage 
II, a Sparkman & Stephens one-design, to 
take fourth place in the fleet standing and 
first prize in Class A. Page had sailed her 
hard and fast and she took only 4 hours 19 
minutes more to sail the long course than the 
much larger Baruna, which averaged almost 
eight knots to cover the 116-mile homeward 
leg in fifteen hours. Second place in Class A 
went to Bob Moore’s Perroquet. 

Starting off the Cows buoy at 6:00 p.m., 
August 30th, when Race Committee Chair- 
man Malcolm R. Pitt, Jr., gave them the gun 
for Class A, only some half dozen yachts 
were able to work across the line in a dying 





easterly. A strong head tide swept the others 
back as the wind let go entirely five minutes 
later and shortly thereafter all hands let go 
their hooks, including those already across, 
and stayed where they were for the next 
three hours, while the fog rolled in and a 
drizzle of rain dampened everything on 
board. Among those caught were Henry 
Fownes’ big yawl Escapade. 

When the wind finally came in from the 
south’ard, the fleet began to move and the 
last boat cleared the line about nine o’clock, 
much to the relief of the race committee. The 
southerly was light and baffling throughout 
much of the night but on Saturday it hard- 
ened and good time was made to the red 
lightvessel anchored off Sow and Pigs, which 
Baruna turned at 5:06 p.m., followed 45 
minutes later by Escapade. 

Once around and headed homeward, the 
wind backed to southeast for a while and the 
boats made good time. All night it came in 
from south to southeast, while the fog cut 
down visibility practically to zero for much 
of the time. 

It was on the run back that night that the 
only serious accident in the race occurred. 
In a fog so thick that the bow could hardly 
be seen from the cockpit, the schooner Hali- 
gonian rammed the cutter Amitie amidships 
in the early morning hours, smashing several 
of the latter’s topside planks and rail and 
breaking her main and spinnaker booms. 
Strangely, it was the ramming boat and not 
the rammed that was badly damaged. So 
Wells Hobler, Amitie’s skipper, took the 
schooner in tow and, by using his direction 
finder, groped his way into Point Judith 
harbor of refuge, where Haligonian was 
hauled up for repairs. 

Stamford’s Vineyard Race is becoming the 
most popular on the coast. It is about the 
right length to sail over a three-day week- 
end, the course is good and, above all, the 
work done by George Hubbard and the yacht 
club in getting an equitable rule and satisfac- 
tory conditions have contributed to the ever 
growing fleet of entrants. 





Rosenfeld 
‘Rampage Il,”” a N.Y.Y.C. 32," took 


first in Class A and fourth in the fleet 
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The Pacific Interclubs ‘Seventh Heaven” (3), the winner, and “Sans Gene’”’ (5), runner up 


> The Southern California Championships 


The soft breezes of the Balboa-Newport 
region wafted an almost wholly new slate of 
sailing champions to Southern California 
titles during the championship regatta in 
early August. Of the nine new champions 
among the large sailing classes, only two suc- 
cessfully defended their 1939 titles. These 
were Bill Slater, whose perennial Lanai ran 
away with the Six-Metre trophy she wonat 
Santa Barbara a year ago; and Allan Mickle, 
who easily held, with Velero IT, the California 
“32” championship he won for the San Diego 
Y.C. in 1939. Velero II won three firsts, a 
second and a third in five starts to amass 
1734 points, against 1214 for the Douglas 
Brothers’ Altamar. Velero II enjoyed su- 
perior handling all week by both helmsman 
and crew. 

As she has on numerous other occasions, 
Lanai came charging home in a driving finish, 
after two San Francisco invaders, Myron 
Spaulding’s Saga and the syndicate boat St. 
Francis, with young James Michael handling, 
had things their own way in the opening races. 
Lanai finished with 241% points. She was 


followed by St. Francis, 2014; Saga, 174; 
Mystery, 15; Ripples and Rebel, 13 each; and 
Caprice, 3. 

As expected, Myron Lehman and his in- 
ternationalist Scout III took the Star Class 
title with consummate ease and Douglas 
Giddings’ Windy had things pretty much her 
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own way in the Pacific Coast One-Design 
division. Scout III, performing in her own 
waters, won four out of five starts, losing the 
fifth to Billy Sumner’s San Diego hope, White 
Cap III. Lehman and his crew, Bill Sever- 
ance, who was prévented by exigencies of the 
defense program from participating in the 
Internationals ~at San Diego, amassed 85 
points. Scout III was threatened only by 
George Fleitz’s new Los Angeles boat Wench, 
with 73 points, and J. G. Driscoll’s Phar- 
Lap, from San Diego, with 72. 

Windy likewise took four starts in the 
“PC” division, running up 39 points and 
losing only to George Kettenburg’s La 
Cucuracha, with 2714. 

The new Rhodes “33” sloops turned out 
14 entries. Young Bill Lyon and his Awegofu 
had things pretty much their own way in all 
except the finale, which was taken by Ken- 
neth Pier’s Mistress. Second series honors 
went to Walton Hubbard’s Hi Jinx, followed 
closely by R. S. Rheem’s Waihaa. 

In the Ten-Metre division, new to the West 
Coast, the title was taken by Claire Neuner, 
sailing Wesley Smith’s one-design Sally, 
after Neuner received a scare at the hands of 
C. E. Vesy and his new open “Ten” Sirius. 
Third honors went to Donald Ayres’ Brania 
and fourth to Pierpont Davis’s Santa Maria. 

The traditional closing day arbitrary 
handicap was captured by Charles Deere 
Wiman’s Class M cutter Patolita, five min- 
utes ahead of Harold Barneson’s “Q”’ sloop 
Francesca, followed by Commodore John 
Stick’s Eight-Metre Marin. The Pacific inter- 
club fleet title went to Peggy Slater’s Seventh 
Heaven, trailed by Louis Varalyay’s Sans 
Gene, Kenneth Davis’s Chalupita and Ken- 
neth Watts’s Challenge. Everett Morris’ 
Peda won in the new 22-foot Albatross divi- 
sion, followed by Bill Kirk’s One Twice. 

Among the power cruisers, Harry Ashton’s 
38-foot Edna Lee won the predicted log event 








Henry Ashton’s ‘‘Edna Lee” won the predicted log race — the “‘slide rule classic’’ 
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Fourteen of the Rhodes ‘‘33” Class cross the starting line. The winner was William Lyon’s “‘ Awegofu” 
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The Lightnings get away on the second race of the series, on August 29th, in a breeze of 16 to 18 miles 


for the Balboa Y.C. She was followed in the 
slide rule classic by Enchanter II and 
Blanche, second and third place winners. 

After the ocean racing classes wound up 
their five-day program on Friday. with the 
presentation party at the host Balboa Y.C., 
fourteen classes of ‘small fry” sloops and 
dinghies dotted the bay on Saturday and 
Sunday with 173 entries. Winners and plac- 
ing boats: 


Flatties. Windrider, Norman Meager; Spree 
Gal II, Dix Tovell, and Momo, Arthur 
Gronsky. 

Vikings. Eve, Bert Esterbrook; Relax, Gale 
Graham, and Allegro, H. Allen. 

Falcons. Jocko, Ed Boyd; Le Mistral, Brad- 
ford Whitner, and Bonnie, Lionel Evans. 
National One-Designs. Valiant, Harry Dolby; 
Zephyr II, Carl Long, Jr., and Frolic, Jack 

Palmer. 

Lawley ‘110’s.’’ Holdae II, Herbert Day; 
Round About, Jim Rounds, and No Name, 
W. C. Evans. 

California Cruising Class. Mist, Dr. Kenneth 
Claman; Bonnie Jack, Ray Dahlstrom, and 
Shadow, Clarence Butler, Jr. 

Starlets. Estrellita, Danny Royce; Corky, 
Peter Peckham, and Comet, Tom Scripps. 

Snipes. Ghost, Darby Metcalf; Grey Goose, 
Fred Schenck, and Surprise, Dick Stephens. 

Skimmers. Surprise, Bob Gales; Dolce, Sid- 
ney Jones, and Curlew, Leon Bothell. 

Interclub Dinghies. Doldrum, Charles UIll- 
man; Flying Dutchman, Russell Higginson, 
and Question Mark, Ralph MacKenzie. 

Dyer Dinghies. No Name, Peter Serrell; 
Lancer, John Daniell, and Urgeme, Bob 
Brokaw. 

Leeboards. Pillboxr, Dave Forsythe; Puffin 
Puff, Harold Puffer, and Koko Bean, 
Nancy Harder. 

Balboa Dinghies. Pip Squeak, Hal Anawalt; 
Pweshus, Dorrance McClure, and Abado, 
James Burke. 

Snowbirds. Cricket, 


Spud Melin; Ouzel, 


R. Phillips, and Hawk, Paul Johnson. 
WaLpo DRAKE 


> Barnes Retains Title in Lightning Class 





John Barnes’ “Ay Ay Ay,” 1940 champion 


When the record books for the year are 
compiled, the two-year-old Lightning Class 
will undoubtedly take whatever honors there 
are for conducting a successful national cham- 
pionship series in spite of having the ill luck 
to strike the year’s worst racing weather. It 
blew and blew, it rained and rained, and 
there was never a sign of the sun on Long 
Island Sound from August 28th to 30th. Yet, 
through it all, it was warm and cheery at the 
Riverside Yacht Club, where the races were 
held, and John Barnes, representing the 
Skaneateles Lake Fleet, was burning up the 
course with his Ay Ay Ay and making com- 
paratively easy work of retaining the cham- 
pionship he won last year on Barnegat Bay. 

The first contest was rained out and blown 
out all at the same time when the race com- 
mittee, composed of Carol Y. Belknap and 
other Riverside Yacht Club officials, and 





E. Gordon Cronk and C. Lindsey Nicholson 
II, Lightning Class moguls, took the regula- 
tion requiring that the races be sailed in open 
water literally and led the group of 14 little 
sloops out into the open waters of the Sound. 
It was raining cats and dogs, blowing hard 
from the east, and a high sea was rolling 
down the Sound. Certainly, it was no day on 
which to race out in open water in center- 
board boats, even boats as husky as the 
Lightnings. So, before long, everybody was 
back at the club. 

The next day the rain had let up but it was 
still cold and damp and, if anything, blowing 
harder and still from the east, and it was 
decided that the protected stretch of water 
under the lee of Greenwich Point and behind 
Little Captain and Great Captain Islands 
was open enough. That’s where the races 
were held. 

All but one or two reefed for the first con- 
test, twice around a three-mile triangle, with 
the first leg to windward. Just before the 
start, Blue Bolt, from Cedarhurst, and 
Cando, from Portland, had rigging trouble 
which prevented their starting. At least half 
the remainder of the fleet had difficulty of one 
kind or another during the race which just 
about cancelled out any racing they might 
have done. Their principal efforts were de- 
voted to getting their boats around the 
course. Up front, however, there was a real 
ding dong battle for first place between Gil- 
bert Wolfe’s Shine, from Skaneateles, and 
R. 8. Koehne’s Saucy Sal II, of Cedarhurst. 
The winner’s gun finally went to Wolfe by 
the narrow margin of one second, with the 
local ace, Carl Dixon, in Feather, less than a 
minute astern of the leaders. Barnes, how- 
ever, covered the course in the fastest time 
for, almost ten minutes late at the start be- 
cause of rudder trouble, he battled his way 
up wind, was one of three or four who took 
the chance of setting a spinnaker on the 
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downwind leg and, with its aid, rushed down 
the seas at a planing clip and finally worked 
up to sixth place less than three minutes be- 
hind the leaders. 

That afternoon it wasn’t blowing quite so 
hard but over half the fleet stuck to their 
reefs. The course was about the same and by 
that time most the ‘‘bugs” had been broken 
out of their hiding places in the boats and it 
was a fine race. Barnes had a close battle with 
Blue Bolt, ace of the Cedarhurst fleet, which 
had been hastily repaired at lunch time but 
the Skaneateles skipper led at the finish. 
Scotty Isdale’s Queen Elizabeth, from Larch- 
mont, and Feather were close behind and next 
came Shine which, with her victory in the 
morning, retained the lead on point score by 
one point. Blue Bolt was later disqualified. 

The next day it was still dark and gray but 
the easterly had dropped to a light sailing 
breeze. Barnes went out at the start and was 
never headed, although soft spots and slants 
under the shore made it difficult to keep all 
his principal competitors covered. Viking ITI 
was up in second place and Feather, from 
Riverside, took a third for the home fleet. 

A most enjoyable banquet with appropri- 
ate ceremonies and the award of prizes 
terminated the fine series of social activities 
arranged by the Riverside Yacht Club and its 
members. Their hospitality went a long way 
to make up for the unpleasant weather. 

The point score: 


Ligutnine NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIP 


Boat Owner and Club Points 
1 Ay Ay Ay John S. Barnes, Skaneateles Country 
Club 37 
2 Feather Carl Dixon, Western Connecticut 36 
3 Viking II Eskil Ringdahl, Lake Delta, N. Y. 33 
4 Queen Elizabeth George M. Isdale, Mamaroneck, N.Y. 32 
5 Shine Gilbert Wolfe, Skaneateles Country 
Club 30 
6 Saucy Sal II Richard S. Koehne, Cedarhurst, L. I. 27 
7 Triton Ray Kidder, Western Connecticut 23 
8 Sally W. W. Sproul, Barnegat Bay 20 
9 La Gitanilla W. E. Moore, Crescent Fleet 18 
10 Camdo Ben Thompson, Portland, Maine 13 
11 Technique Edmond Bruce, North Shrewsbury, 
N. J. 11 
12 Blue Bolt S. Trevor Pardee, Cedarhurst, L. I. 10 
13 Lure Guy Bonham, Mattituck, L. I. 9 
14 Edna D Alex. Duggan, Amityville, L. I. 9 
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The Fish Class starts in the series for the Lipton Cup on Lake Pontchartrain 


> Southern Y.C. Makes It Three Straight 


Three straight victories in the Lipton Cup 
interclub Fish Class championship series are 
not accomplished often. In fact, when the 
Southern Yacht Club of New Orleans won 
the 1940 series on Lake Pontchartrain, Au- 
gust 31st, September Ist and 2nd, taking the 
huge $5,000 trophy for the third time, it was 
only the second time in 21 years of competi- 
tion that this feat had been recorded. The 
Sarasota Y.C. was the first to win three 
straight —in 1930, 1931 and 1932. The 
Pensacola Y.C. once tied for the cup and then 
won it twice in a row. 

Southern finished the four races with a 
total of 40 points. The New Orleans club led 
from start to finish as the result of a victory 
by Earl Blouin in the opening race, a second 
by Robert G. Hughes in the second, a fourth 
by Carlos deArmas in the third event and 
another first place by Gilbert T. Gray in the 
final event. St. Petersburg made a close fight 
of it for the first two races but dropped back 
considerably in the last two, to take third 
place in the final standing with 29 points. 
The Houston Y.C., which will be host to the 





; James W. Porth 
Shortly after the start of the first windward leg in the Barthel Trophy Race, off Milwaukee, “‘Stephia’s”’ 


starboard shroud let go and the mast went over the side. Despite the flying wreckage, nobody was 
injured. ‘‘Gloriant’” substituted for ‘‘Stephia” in the series, again won by Lake Michigan 


eleven member clubs of the Gulf Yachting 
Association for the 1941 series, was runner up 
with a total of 32. 

The other clubs finished as follows: Bucca- 
neer, 27 points; Biloxi, 24; Gulfport, Pensa- 
cola and St. Andrews Bay, tied for sixth 
with 23 points each; U.S. Naval Air Station, 
16; Pass Christian, 14; Mobile, 11 points. 

The series was plagued by light breezes 
and calms. 

Blouin trailed his younger opponent, 
George Adams, of St. Andrews Bay, for 
nearly two rounds of the first race before he 
was able to overhaul him and then, by a slick 
maneuver, take the lead away from him at a 
turning buoy. Blouin finished 26 seconds 
ahead of Adams. These two skippers had 
things to themselves after the first wind- 
ward leg, the others turning far behind 
them. Paul Reese, of St. Petersburg, was 
third. 

In the second race, Wallace Rifley, of St. 
Petersburg, was an easy winner, finishing 2 
minutes 39 seconds ahead of Robert G. 
Hughes of Southern. Third at the end of the 
first lap, Rifley got his boat going nicely on 
the second reach and passed two boats to 
take the lead, never to be headed. Hughes 
came from last place into second. Shaw 
Freeman, of Buccaneer, finished third. 

William P. Kennedy, of Biloxi, came from 
behind to win the third race. Third at the 
windward leg of the first round, Kennedy set 
out in hot pursuit of the two leaders and suc- 
ceeded in passing Andy Alfonso, of Gulfport, 
on the next leg and nipping Dan Ryan, of 
Houston, at the completion of the first lap. 
From then on, he increased his lead, finishing 
one minute 33 seconds before Alfonso, who 
passed Ryan on the second round. Ryan 
came in third. 

R. L. Dahllof, of the Navy, an experienced 
skipper from the Pacific Coast, worked out 
into a nice lead on the beat on the initial 
round but lost his advantage on the same 
windward leg of the final round when he 
overstood the finish line and both Gilbert T. 
Gray, of Southern, and Irvin Jackson, of the 
Buccaneers, sneaked in ahead of him. Gray’s 
margin over Jackson at the finish was 21 
seconds, with Dahllof crossing the line close 
astern of Jackson. 








Finish of the second race, won by ‘‘Nimbus,” of Washington. ‘‘Syrocco,” 
the champion, was second and ‘‘Weasel,”" of Huntington-Crescent, third 


> Comet Class Title Goes to the Delaware River 


Forty-six of the 16-foot Comet Class 
sloops, representing 33 of the 72 fleets in the 
class, sailed the sixth annual Comet Class 
Championships on Huntington Bay, off the 
Huntington-Crescent Club, September 6th 
to 8th. And, when the smoke of the finish gun 
in the last of the three races blew away, P. A. 
Somervell and G. Rhawn, Jr., sailing Syrocco, 
after working their boat up from eighth to 
first place under trying conditions, won not 
only the last race but the championship as 
well. With a second and a fourth place in the 
two preceding races, Somervell gathered 
14314 points to 13014 for his nearest rival, 
Charles Allaire, of Red Bank, N. J., sailing 
Spirit of ’76. 

The fleet that converged on Huntington, 
by trailer and under sail, represented eight 
states and Puerto Rico, from which posses- 
sion L. A. Santaella and Ralph Christianson 
brought their Puerto Rico II, of the San Juan 
fleet. It was, without doubt, the highest class 
fleet, both in the quality of the boats them- 
selves and the crews that sailed them, that 
has yet taken part in a Comet national 
regatta, and the facilities supplied by the 
Huntington-Crescent Club were ideal for 
sailing the series. 

As usual, September is an uncertain month 
for winds but only one race had to be post- 
poned for lack of wind. On the first day of the 
series, Huntington Bay was like a mirror and, 
after waiting two and a half hours, the race 
was called off. This necessitated two races on 
Saturday. Both were sailed in good breezes, 
the first of 15 to 18 miles’ strength, that sent 
the fleet over a triangular course in fast time, 
and the second in a somewhat lighter wind of 
8 to 10 miles from the north that gave the 
boats a beat to windward and return. 

In the first event, after the usual jam at the 
mark, always to be expected in a fleet as 
large as this, Somervell took his boat to 
windward cleverly, closely pressed all the 
way by E. K. Merrill’s Shufly, 1938 cham- 
pion, and Charles Allaire. These three veter- 
ans fought it out all the way, with Allaire 
finally passing both Somervell and Merrill, 
while Covert, of West River, Md., sailing 





“Syrocco,” sailed by Paul Somervell 


Scandal, also passed Somervell and slipped 
into third place. 

In the second event, the breeze hardened 
immediately after the start and the fleet 
split. This cost Merrill dearly, as he chose the 
westerly side of the bay and lost a command- 
ing position by so doing, a Huntington 
sailor, W. J. Van Hovan, taking the lead. At 
the weather mark, Fred Best’s Vixen, from 
Cleveland, was first around but the boats got 
shuffled up on the run and the second wind- 
ward leg. At the finish, a Washington boat, 
Nimbus, sailed by H. Brylawski, got the gun, 
with Somervell in second place and C. W. 
Tiernan’s Weasel right behind him. Merrill 
was back in the ruck. 

The point score at the day’s close showed 
Somervell, with a second and fourth, leading 
with 94 points, Tiernan second with 92, 
Allaire, 9114, and Covert 91. It was still any- 
one’s race. 

The last race found a very light easterly at 
the start, which promptly died with the 
starting gun. After a slow drift to the first and 
second marks, the wind freshened from the 
northeast. It caught the leader first but, by 
clever sailing, Somervell passed boat after 
boat on the last leg of the shortened course to 
cross the line first and thus clinch the cham- 
pionship and win the President’s Permanent 
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Trophy, presented by Dr. John Eiman. 
A. Williams’ Osprey was second, only 15 sec- 
onds behind, followed by Shufly and Nimbus. 
When the point scores were figured up, the 
tabulation stood as given below. 

It takes something more than just sailing 
the course to win a championship. There 
must be preparation, tuning up, good sails 
and judgment backed by experience. All 
these are needed. And the results show that, 
by and large, those who came through the 
three races with high scores had just these. 
It was a grand series. 

The point standing of the first twenty 
boats was as follows: 


Boats Skipper and fleet Pts. 
P. A. Somervell, Edgewater 

Ws Sic vals es 65 eo eee on 143% 
Spirit of ’76, Charles Allaire, Red Bank. . 13014 


Weasel, C. W. Tiernan, Huntington- 


RNG se a er erage is 129 
Shufly, E. K. Merrill, Riverton......... 126 
Rhythm, O. E. Keller, Toledo........... 123 
Spirit, W. Steumpfig, Ocean City....... 123 
Nimbus, Henry Brylawski, Washington. .12114 
Cootie, E. Scheick, City Island.......... 117 


Photos by R. L. Flerlage 
and G. Rhawn, Jr., won the series 


Scandal, R. E. Covert, West River... .... 117 
Shadow, D. MeNitt, Perth Amboy...... 117 
Star Baby II, B. Trippe, Jr., Oxford... . . 114 
Vixen, Fred Best, Cleveland........... 113 


Suds, E. V. Gross, Huntington-Crescent. . 112 
Duchess, D. W. Wynkoop, Great South 


SE ae Seine eile rer PLP: 111 
No. 1,676, T. D. Gibbs, Jr., Lake Ho- 

RUM elas io oes a eae ate 107 
Eight Ball, W. G. Hazen, Oxford......... 97 
Osprey, A. Williams, Great Kills........ 93 


Puerto Rico IT, L. A. Santaella, San Juan. 92 
Firebird, R. Evans, Fairfield............ 
Lets Go, A. L. Hanlon, City Island 


> “Spirit” Wins Atlantic Coast Title 


Two former winners of the Bedford Tro- 
phy, emblem of the Atlantic Coast Star title, 
got in the same boat this year and swamped 
a record field to win the 1940 championship 


_ of the Eastern seaboard. Stanley Ogilvy won 


in his Jay in 1937, and Stan Turner came 
home first in Migs last summer. This year, 
in the five-day series held August 19th to 
24th, Ogilvy was at the helm of Spirit with 
Turner on the sheets — a tough combination 
for even the best to beat. 

The series could have been decided on the 
basis of the first race. Spirit led this one al- 
most all the way, winning by a safe margin. 
Foo, after trailing part of the race, took ad- 
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vantage of a shift of breeze caused by a squall 
to romp home in second place just ahead of 
Paul Shields in Spitfire. 

The second race, sailed in a 15-knot nor’- 
wester, saw Spirit once more in command. 
However, she slipped to second place when 
Keefe’s Nashira, off by herself, picked up a 
favoring slant and sailed home a winner. 
This race put Spirit five points ahead of 
Spitfire. 

The third race exceeded the time limit and, 
when it was resailed the next day, proved to 
be the most unsatisfactory of the series. The 
committee laid out a windward-leeward 
twice around course, but a wind shift right 
after the start turned it into four reaches. In 
this Ogilvy suffered his only setback, an 
eighth, and Shields, with a first, moved into 
a three-point lead for the series. 

It was impossible to keep Spirit down for 
long. The fourth race, sailed in a 14-knot 
southerly, saw Spirit up at the start and 
going fast. Paul Shields dropped to eleventh 
in this contest, eight points behind Spirit 
for the series but still runner-up with one 
race to go. Foo was five points farther back 
in sixth place. On the windward leg, Spirit 
had opened up a quarter-mile lead. 

In any ordinary wind, the last race would 
have been an anticlimax, since Spirit, 
regardless of who won, needed only to finish 
seventh to clinch the title. This last race 
was far from ordinary. A howling 35-knot 
squall broke right in the middle of it, caused 
a third of the fleet to withdraw and threat- 
ened annihilation to the best fleet of Stars on 
the coast. Ogilvy wanted wind but this was 
too much, because a breakdown was about 
all that could beat him then. Therefore, he 
luffed around a full half of the course to 
ease the strain on his rig, preferring a fair 
position to the possibility of getting none 
at all. 

Even so, she placed second to gain the fine 
record of two firsts, two seconds, and an 
eighth for the five races. Halstead’s Chuckle 
III won this last race — her only flash in 
the series. Durbin Hunter brought Foo, a 
light weather boat, home third in the blow, 
gaining runner-up honors for the series ahead 
of Valentine’s Greta II and Shields’ Spitfire, 
thus making a clean sweep for the two 
representatives of Western Long Island 
Sound. 

R. N. B., Jr. 





Below, Don Whitfield cleaned up in the Midg- 
et Class. Right, Gar Wood congratulates 
his son on his achievement on Lake Quin- 
sigamond where he took high point honors 





> New Outboard Records 


With the largest and most representative 
field in the twelve-year history of organized 
national outboard championship racing gath- 
ered at Lake Quinsigamond, Worcester, 
Mass., the week-end of September 14th—15th, 
it was inevitable that some tenants of cham- 
pionship niches in the sport’s hall of fame 
would be ousted. The wonder of it was that 
there was not a more wholesale house cleaning. 

Everyone who was anyone in outboard 
racing was there. District and divisional title- 
holders were as common as carbon on an old 
spark plug. Stars of relatively recent ascent 
to the firmament glowed in the company of 
luminaries whose names have been in head- 
lines for a decade. And there was the usual 
complement of young hopefuls getting their 
first taste of the battle smoke. 

They combined, under the amiable and 
efficient auspices of the Central New England 
Regatta Association, to put on a show which 
was topnotch in every respect. The weather 
coéperated with two sunny days with so 
little wind that the lake’s surface was scarcely 
rippled. The result was competition so well 
balanced that there were no out-and-out run- 
away victories, so keen that three world rec- 
ords were broken and so exciting that the 
greatest throngs in Worcester County’s 
motor boating history — and that goes back 
a long way — packed every vantage point 
around the course. 
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Five ‘‘speed merchants’’ cross the starting 
line in Class B in the Worcester regatta 


When it was all over and Stanley W. Fer- 
guson, the man who makes the C.N.E.R.A. 
wheels turn, announced that he had pro- 
moted his last regatta, four champions had 
been shorn of their honors and returned to 
the ranks of those who didn’t have the right 
mixture of speed and luck when national 
laurels were at stake. 

Gar Wood, Jr., lost the Class C amateur 
crown but more than atoned for this by 
winning the Class A title from Clinton R. 
Ferguson, of Waban, Mass., and the Class B 
toga from luckless Jack Henckels, of Fort 
Worth, Tex., whose outfit spilled just before 
the start of the first heat. Ferguson squared 
accounts with Wood by narrowly beating 
him in the Class C race and then bad luck 





Rosenfeld Photos 


caught up with him. When he buzzed out to 
defend his Class F honors, the drive shaft 
of his engine snapped and he became a spec- 
tator while Jimmy Mullen, the Princeton 
chemistry instructor, trimmed Jack Kovace- 
vich, the California ace, in a spectacular duel 
for the title. 

Amateur prizes were pretty well distrib- 
uted among all sections. Wood, T. L. DeWitt 
and Bud Zeder upheld Midwestern prestige. 
Ferguson and Mullen did the heavy work for 
the East. Kovacevich and F. L. Mulkey 
scored for the Californian contingent which 
brought eleven boats to the lake. 

In the professional division, though, it was 
an entirely different story. There the hard- 
riding, seasoned old-timers from the Middle 
West and Southwest monopolized both gold 
and glory. Frank Vincent rejoined the cham- 
pions after a few years on the shelf by scor- 
ing in straight heats in Class B and hanging 
up a new record in the process. The battle- 
scarred Oklahoman was really moving. 

Paul Wearly, the young University of 
Indiana graduate, duplicated Wood’s feat of 
winning two championships and finishing 
second in another. Wearly retained his Class 
A crown, lost the B title to Vincent and then 
scored in Class C, while the defender, Claude 
Smith, of Atlanta, Ga., ran out of the money. 
Kenneth MacKenzie, young in years but old 
in the outboard wars, saved the East from 

(Continued on page 76) 
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UNDER THE LEE OF THE LONGBOAT 


By “SPUN YARN” 


aboard the Islander, belonging to N. L. Telander, of 

Milwaukee, and of several burns suffered by “Telly,” as 
he is known to hundreds of Lake Michigan yachtsmen, and a 
cruising friend. Clinton DeWitt, of Oconto, who helped sail 
Islander back from Little Current, where the accident oc- 
curred, writes me that a large tube of Amertan had been put 
in the medicine kit following a reading-of Dr. Tilden’s article 
in the June issue of YACHTING, and that this jelly not only 
-saved Telly and his shipmate considerable discomfort but 
that, in the opinion of the attending doctor, it was the one 
remedy that could have been applied to the burned areas 
that would not have had to be removed before starting 
professional treatment. 


| LEARN with regret of an alcohol stove fire that occurred 


Another interesting and useful angle of this unfortunate 
emergency: Mrs. Telander was unable to remove the hand 
extinguisher from the bulkhead but immediately grabbed a 
glass bomb extinguisher from its holder and threw it at the 
fire. Her prompt action not only extinguished the blaze 
immediately but made the whole cabin uninhabitable for 
several days. I’m told that therein lies the one objection to 
the bomb type of extinguisher. If, by mischance, the fire 
should not be extinguished by breaking of the bomb, it ap- 
pears that one cannot go into the cabin to attack it by other 
means. Clinton suggests — and I heartily second the sug- 
gestion — that if one depends on the hand type of either 
tetrachloride or CO, extinguisher, there should be fire drill 
often enough to make sure that the boat won’t have to be 
torn apart to get the equipment away from its bulkhead 
fixture. 


The subject brings up a fire extinguisher story that has a 
lighter side. A boat belonging to a yachtsman who is a lawyer 
was being inspected by the proper authorities — and I’m 
afraid the joke is on my friends the Coast Guard. According 
to the tale as it was told me, the inspector removed a hand 
type extinguisher from its bracket and found it empty. 
“Hmmm,” said he, mournfully. ‘This neglect will cost you 
exactly $500.”’ ‘‘Wait a moment,’ exclaimed the lawyer, 
fixing the inspector with his eagle legal eye. ‘‘ You have in- 
spected my regular CO, installation and found it adequate 
for fire fighting. That’s right, isn’t it?” ‘‘ Yes,’”’ agreed the 
inspector; ‘‘ but the law clearly states the culpability and the 
penalty and I don’t see what can be done about this glaring 


’ 


violation.” “‘I do,’”’ said the lawyer, snatching the empty 
extinguisher from the inspector’s hand. ‘‘ Without this you 
have no proof of violation.” So he tossed the damned thing 
overboard and ended the incident. It’s something to re- 
member. But it’s far better, sez I, pontifically, for all of 
you cruising yachtsmen to keep all your extinguishers full 
and in working order all the time. 


Proceeding on this inflammatory subject, I use a pressure 
alcohol stove on Hotspur and am delighted with it. It’s one 
that Porthole Pete made for his own use entirely of non- 
ferrous metal and sold me for a song. Or at most an epic 
poem. In the four or five years that I’ve used it, burning a 
super-refined alcohol, it has never gummed up, rusted up, 
clogged up or given me an instant’s trouble. (Apart, of 
course, from the trouble ensuing when I forget to turn on the 
valve as the priming fuel burns out and have to prime it all 
over again.) So far this season, I’ve lived aboard for eight 
weeks, feeding a hungry crew of two or three, and the total 
fuel consumption has been less than two gallons at $1.50 per. 
This isn’t the stove, by the way, that was in the boat when 
Jack Dickerson chartered her some years ago. He used to 
say that it was more expensive to fry an egg with that stove 
than to get fried without it. 


Keep out of Gibson Island if you’re the least suspicious of 
the ability of your heart to withstand a shock. Or perhaps 


‘these advices will ward off the attack. When you enter the 


inner sanctuary of the Gibson Island Yacht Squadron, you 
don’t have to detail anyone to let go the anchor. You don’t 
even need a boathook handy. A man in a launch comes out 
and leads the way to an unoccupied permanent mooring. He 
stands by the buoy as you approach and positively rinses 
the mooring pendant in his hands to keep it from dirtying 
your deck as he passes it aboard. This, I claim, is the height 
of yacht club hospitality. It’s such a simple service and is so 
much appreciated by every cruising yachtsman who visits 
Gibson Island that I wonder the idea hasn’t caught hold 
elsewhere. Or maybe it has. I haven’t been to Larchmont or 
Newport recently and can’t give you up-to-the-minute re- 
ports on those hospitality centers. But I can give you two 
guesses and go on to tell you what the Lee Rail Vikings do, 
the dirty dogs. In order to discourage visitors, the Vikings 
sink their pendants in the mud whenever they temporarily 
vacate their moorings. 
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HE Owens “30” for 1941, shown on this 

page, offers a combination of comfort and 
pleasing appearance in the small cruiser 
field. A broken sheer line permits high free- 
board forward without excessive height aft 
and contributes to the boat’s modern ap- 
pearance. A fine entrance, considerable flare 
and a high bow, all incorporated into a 
beamy, round-bottom hull, insure a good 
sea boat. The cockpit is self-bailing. 

With a length of 30’ 6” and a beam of 
10’ 4’, accommodations for four people have 
been achieved. The deck cabin, with 6’ 2” 
headroom, has a sofa aft which extends to 
form a large double berth. A drop leaf 
table, linen locker, built-in radio, and con- 
trols are included in this deckhouse. Lino- 
leum floor, chrome hardware, upholstered 
seats, cloth covered ceiling and Venetian 
blinds add to attractiveness. The large 
windows afford visibility and ventilation. 
Eight open fully and six are screened. 

A curtain separates the two cabins. The 
forward one, having 6’ headroom, includes 
upper and lower berths to starboard, galley 
to port, full length locker and shelves. The 
galley has a two-burner stove, sink, 125- 
pound ice box, dish rack and lockers. Both 
stove and sink have mahogany covers when 
not in use, giving an all-mahogany bar effect 
rather than the regular galley look. A 
screened hatch affords ventilation. A large 
toilet room is forward. 

The standard engine, a Chrysler Ace, 
giving speeds of 13 to 14 miles per hour, is 
located under the deck cabin floor which is 


insulated against sound and vibration. | M4 ” 

"Segue s oe oe on ne THE OWENS “30” FOR 1941 
Philippine mahogany planking, Everdur 

screw fastened, and steam bent oak frames. 





The Owens ‘‘30” combines modern appearance and a seaworthy hull 
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Accommodations for four persons are achieved in the well lighted deckhouse and a forward cabin 


The plans reproduced in this section are the property of the designers under whose name they 
appear. For further information concerning any design address the naval architect in question. 
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The boat carries a moderate spread of working canvas, 688 square feet for the sloop and 707 for the yawl 


A NEW CASEY CRUISER-RACER, SLOOP OR YAWL-: 


ROM the designing board and shop of the 

Casey Boat Building Company of Fair- 
haven, Massachusetts, comes this interesting 
ocean racer and cruiser. She may be had with 
either a yawl or sloop rig. With working sails 
alone, the area of 688 square feet in the sloop 
and 707 square feet in the yawl is moderate. 
With both rigs, the fore triangle is large. The 
yawl is fitted for a mizzen staysail as well. 
The boat’s ends are sufficiently long for 
pleasing appearance and good seagoing abil- 
ity. In general, the hull and rig look like a 
successful combination of comfort, sea- 
worthiness and speed. The boat’s principal 
dimensions are: Length over all, 39’ 0”; 
l.w.1., 29’ 0’; beam, 10’ 6”; draft, 5’11’’. 












The interior layout shows accommoda- 
tions for a crew of six, the number necessary 
for most efficient racing on a boat of this size. 
In the forepeak is a good sized rope and chain 
locker. Two built-in berths occupy the for- 
ward stateroom, while in the main cabin 
there are two built-in berths and two exten- 
sion transom berths. Between the stateroom 
and the main cabin comes the toilet room, on 
one side, and good sized lockers on the other. 
There is an abundance of lockers and stowage 
space throughout the boat. The galley is aft 
and extends across the boat, with stove and 
coal bin on one side, sink, large ice box, food 
locker and dish racks on the other. A pair of 
dressers are also located on either side of the 


Berth 


Ext. Transom 
Locker 


Four built-in berths are provided, with two extension transoms in addition 


companionway. On the port side, an oilskin 
locker is worked in under the bridge deck 
within easy reach of the companion ladder. 

The motor, a 20-40 Red Wing, is located 
under the companionway steps in an enclosed 
engine room which reduces fumes and noise 
in the cabin without rendering the motor 
inaccessible. Turning a two blade 16” wheel 
at 1300 revolutions, it gives a speed of seven 
knots. 

The cockpit is spacious and self bailing. 

Construction is sturdy. Plank fastenings 
are of Everdur screws. Deck hardware is 
bronze. The hollow spars are of clear fir, and 
standing rigging is of 1 by 19 best grade 
galvanized plow steel. 
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“SEA DOG II,” AN AUXILIARY CRUISER 


ARLY in July, the plant of Glouces- <I lockers and a drawer for silverware are 
ter Ship Builders Incorporated, of ) also provided. 

Gloucester, Mass., delivered the aux- / The engine compartment, located 
iliary cruising sloop shown on this page under the cockpit floor, is easily ac- 
to George Robertson, of North Fal- cessible but shut off from the rest of 
mouth, Mass. She is from the boards of the boat by a fume-tight bulkhead on 
Eldredge-McInnis, Inc., Boston naval the back of the cabin steps. A Gray 
architects, who are planning to build a Four-22 engine is installed, and drives 
series of these boats to be known as the the boat at a speed of seven knots. A 
Eastward Ho Class. With the rig, con- rubber hose exhaust is used with a 
struction, and design all placing the Maxim muffler to silence the engine. 
emphasis on seagoing ability and com- Flanking the engine are water and gas 
fort afloat, this boat, as the class name tanks of tin-lined copper, each with a 
implies, should be well suited for ex- capacity of 30 gallons. 
tensive cruising. The watertight teak cockpit is 6’ 6’ 

The principal dimensions of Sea Dog long and fitted with two full length 
IT are: Length over all, 32’ 0’; length seats with stowage space beneath. In 
on the water line, 25’ 7”; beam, place of the more conventional tiller 
9’ 6”; draft, 4’ 9’. She carries 4,500 for boats of this size, a 24’’ mahogany 
pounds of iron on her keel. steering wheel is used, adding to the 

The interior layout has accommoda- general offshore appearance. 
tions for four persons. There is a dou- Construction is a little on the heavy 
ble stateroom forward with built-in side. Keel and frames are of oak, 
berths, followed by an enclosed toilet planking of Philippine mahogany. 
room on the port side. On the star- Bronze screw fastenings are used. 
board side is a full length hanging Decks are teak and cabin trunk sides 
closet. In the main cabin are two wide are of Philippine mahogany with a 
sofa berths with sloping back rests, canvas covered white pine top. The 
behind which is locker space, and spars are hollow, of Sitka spruce, with 


room to stow the folding table and Merriman fittings and Korodless wire 
chart rack. Next aft is the galley with rigging. 


a dresser and an alcohol pressure stove, The jib and mainsail rig, of 464 
set in gimbals in an asbestos-and- square feet area, is simple and not too 
Monel-lined compartment. To star- large for offshore work. A permanent 


board is a zinc-lined ice box of large backstay and club jib increase ease of 
capacity. Besides this, there is a 12” x Her simple rig, heavy construction and roomy handling. The mainsail is fitted with 


16” Monel sink. A dish rack, several design, combine to make a husky cruiser roller-reefing gear. 
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“ARELA’ 


HOWN on this page are the plans of the 
new cutter Akela, designed by Frederick 
C. Geiger, of Yacht Sales & Service Inc., of 
Philadelphia, and built by Morton Johnson 
& Co., of Bay Head, N. J. Her owner, J. 
Tyson Stokes, of Philadelphia, received 
delivery in June, used the boat at James- 
town, R. I., during the summer months, and 
plans to sail her on the Chesapeake in the 
fall and early spring. Her appearance is ap- 
pealing, with modern rig, pleasing sheer, and 
long ends which should contribute to her per- 
formance in a sea. 

Akela’s principal dimensions are: Length 
over all, 39’ 3’; length on the water line, 
28’ 6’; beam, 9’ 8”; draft, 5’ 6”. 

Her interior arrangement is unusual and 
especially interesting. Five good berths are 
included — somewhat of a feat in a boat of 
this size. There is a forecastle for one man for- 
ward, with built-in berth, toilet, sail bin and 
full length hanging locker. By extending the 
cabin trunk forward of the mast, headroom 
is afforded over the after end of the forecastle. 
The main cabin accommodates four persons 
in two built-in berths and two quarter berths 
which extend under the deck in wake of the 
cockpit. The galley is amidships and extends 
the full width of the boat, with sink, dresser 
and dish locker to port, and an ice box, stove 
and another dresser to starboard. There is 
an abundance of stowage space, including 
two hanging lockers, bottle locker and draw- 
ers. Besides the four berths, there are a pair 
of seats in the main cabin beneath which are 
water tanks. The arrangement of the yacht’s 
interior, the designer reports, has proven 
entirely practical in service. 

The engine, a Gray Sea Scout, is located 
under the bridge deck and is made accessible 
from all angles by removing the companion 
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She carries 653 square feet of canvas 
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While the layout is unconventiona!, it has worked out extremely well in service 















































Characteristic hull sections 


steps. Following modern practice, the pro- 
peller is set on the center line of the vessel. 

The cockpit is large and, being of the 
sunken variety, is especially comfortable. 
Two gas tanks, each of fifteen gallons capac- 
ity, are located under the deck alongside the 
after end of the cockpit. 

Construction is high grade. Planking is of 
Philippine mahogany, keel and stem of white 
oak. Oak frames, teak decks and Mexican 
mahogany trim and superstructure are used. 
Straps of angle iron under the main and 
cabin trunk decks in wake of the mast 
strengthen the hull and diagonal strapping is 
fitted to hull and deck. Spars are of Sitka 
spruce and both deck and spar fittings of 
Merriman make. She carries a good assort- 
ment of both light and storm sails in addition 
to the working canvas. All of these were 
made by Charles P. McClellan, of Fall’River. 

Mr. Stokes has been most enthusiastic 
about Akela’s performance and reports that 
she is fast and stiff in a breeze besides going 
well in light weather. 
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“TONYA I1’’ THE LATEST MOTOR 
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Her profile, at left, reveals a boat that is in every 
way modern without being radical in appearance. 
Accommodations, as shown above, have been 





designed with an eye to providing real comfort 
for four persons rather than berths for.a greater 
number. Details of the high grade construction, 
not illustrated, are especially interesting. Full 
length bilge stringers and longitudinals, as well as 
extra long engine beds, contribute to making an 
unusually strong hull structure 


YACHT BY DAWN 


HIS attractive 56-foot motor yacht, 

Tonya ITI, is the latest product of Dawn 
Cruisers, Inc., of New York City. The boat 
was delivered recently to Burkett Miller, of 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, who is now out on 
a shakedown cruise preparatory to heading 
for Miami for the winter. 

Tonya II’s principal dimensions are: 
Length over all, 56’ 6’; beam, 13’ 2”; draft, 
3’ 6”. 

The boat is in every way modern without 
being radical in appearance. Superstructure 
is streamlined and includes a flying bridge 
with a special windshield which encloses it 
in bad weather. The profile reveals a pleasing 
sheer and attractive ends. A well lighted 
deckhouse is shown forward of the flying 
bridge and a canopied cockpit is aft. Loung- 
ing deck space is afforded forward and on the 
cabin top, and side decks, enclosed by a rail- 
ing, lead from the forward cabin aft. A ten- 
foot tender, powered by Buda, is carried. 

The accommodations have been designed 
with an eye to providing real comfort for 
four persons rather than berths for a greater 
number. Forward is the crew’s cabin, with 
two berths, toilet and abundant stowage 
and locker space. Next aft is the well- 
equipped galley, finished in stainless steel 
and extending the full width of the boat. 
Separating the crew’s quarters and galley 
from the owner’s party is the large, well 
lighted saloon, equipped with lounge, cab- 
inet, desk, locker and radio telephone. Steps 
lead aft from the deckhouse down into the 
owner’s and guest’s quarters. A stateroom 
with double berth is to port, with its own 
toilet room and linen locker to starboard. 
The owner’s stateroom is next aft, has two 
berths and extends the full width of the ship. 
A separate toilet room with shower adjoins 
this stateroom. Steps lead aft from the cabin 
up into the cockpit. An abundance of lockers, 
stowage space and dressers is provided. 

Twin 250 hp. Hall-Scott Invaders are 
located under the saloon floor. They give the 
yacht a top speed of 24 miles per hour when 
fully loaded and a cruising speed of 18~20 
miles. The engine room is also equipped with 
a Delco charging plant and Exide batteries. 

Construction is of the highest grade and 
deserves more than passing mention. White 
oak is used for the 5” one-piece keel and for 
the 134” by 134” frames on 10” centers. 
Engine beds, also white oak, are extra long, 
extending under the cabins. Bilge stringers 
run the full length of the hull, as do longi- 
tudinals which are on edge and fastened at 
each frame and also on the outside of the 
engine bed. She is double-pianked, 14” cedar 
inside, and 74” mahogany outside. Everdur 
fastenings are used as well as 1000 pounds of 
white lead paste between planking. Side 
decks, after deck and cockpit are of teak, and 
the saloon deck is of pine, finished bright. 
Mexican mahogany superstructure is used. 
The propeller shafts are Tobin bronze, with 
Goodrich: Cutless bearings in all struts. 
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A Few weeks ago we happened in 
on a couple of old cronies in the midst 
of a heated discussion on the subject 
of whether, in the small and medium- 
priced stock cruisers of today it is the 
modern arrangement plan and the 
greater convenience and improved ac- 
commodations that make them more 
desirable than their predecessors of 
five, six, or even ten years ago, or 
whether all that is just a question of 
style and the real improvement lies in 
better materials and construction. 
We won’t go into the details of the 
discussion or attempt to report which 
side came out on top for obviously 
it’s all a question of personal pref- 
erence. But it did start us thinking 
along those very lines and we decided 
to look over one of the new 1941 cruis- 
ers in detail tosee just what showed up. 
The new Chris-Craft 31-foot en- 
closed cruiser is an example of a type 
and size which has been outstanding- 
ly popular for the last two or three 
years. Here’s what we found in the 
way of accommodations which seem 
to be significant: With upper and 
lower berths in the cabin and a big 
double berth in the deckhouse, this 
boat sleeps four comfortably and pro- 
vides about as much privacy as you 
can get in any small or medium-sized 


cruiser. There’s a galley with sink, 
two-burner stove, ice box and storage 
shelves enough to supply the needs of 
simple meals, hot or cold. There’s a 
hanging locker for clothing, more 
storage space in the toilet room for- 
ward, and a big lazarette back aft in 
which to put a couple of husky suit- 
cases, or even a built-in bureau. All in 
all, two, three, or four persons can 


: week-end and cruise comfortably in 


this little boat — and it’s just about 
the smallest that will accommodate 
four. That seems to be one reason for 
its great popularity. 

But there are many owners and 
prospective owners of the smaller 
cruisers who don’t spend a night 
aboard all season. For them the big 
feature of this 31-foot Chris-Craft is 
the combination of deckhouse and 
cockpit. The galley, particularly the 
ice box, and other conveniences are 
useful too and they seem to want the 
berths even though they seldom use 
them. But the 85 square feet of deck- 
house and 50 square feet of after cock- 
pit are what count most to the owners 
of day cruisers. They fall hard for the 
large windows which when cranked 
down open the deckhouse up like a 
cockpit with a canopy. Strange as it 
may seem, the people who aren’t go- 
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The new 31-foot Chris-Craft Enclosed Cruiser for 1941 


ing anywhere in particular seem to be 
most desirous of going the limit or 
nearly the limit on speed. Whether 
they realize it or not, the light but 
strong construction of the small mod- 
ern power cruiser is just as important 
to speed as the compact, high-speed 
engines. 

But what of some of the details of 
specifications and equipment, some of 
the improvements that have been 
worked out in recent years? Looking 
down the list covering the new 31-foot 
Chris-Craft, we find a score or more of 


Left — The large deckhouse is the center of activity for day use as well as in cruising and week- ending. Right — A pressure alcohol stove, an extra large ice 
box and tiled walls are some of the particularly modern features of the galley 





big things and little things far superior 

to what they would have been ten 

years ago. First and foremost there’s 

insulation not only against sound but 

also against heat. The underside of 

the floor of the deckhouse is covered 

with insulating board and just in case 

that leaves something to be desired, 
the whole floor is mounted on rubber 

to dampen vibration and drumming 

noises. Then the roof of the deckhouse 

is also lined with insulating material 

to absorb any sound that escapes | 
through the floor and to chop off the 

radiant heat of the sun regardless of 

how it dances around on the surface 

of the roof. 

Portlights and windows are 
screened with Monel wire, hatches are 
trimmed with stainless steel, and 
there’s a rub rail of the same metal and 
both interior and deck hardware is 
all chrome plated. Berths are fitted 
with deep inner spring mattresses and 
there’s a wider choice of fabrics than 
there ever was in the old days. The 
modern pressure alcohol stove is 
easier to operate and much more 
efficient than its predecessors, etc. 
As for woods, the new 31 utilizes 
white oak for bottom frames, stem, 
and keel, and Philippine mahogany 
for side frames, planking, trim, etc. 
These materials are generally con- 
sidered among the best obtainable for 
their respective uses. 
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WuEN the words dinghy, rowboat, 
or tender are mentioned they bring to 
mind various thoughts. Some of us 
think of the little old skiff we knocked 
together out of pine boards and iron 
nails ages ago. Some of us think of the 
canvas covered dinghies whose virtues 
of attractiveness and lightness have 
made them popular for years. Some 
of us think of the costly lap-straked, 
copper riveted tenders whose gleam- 
ing mahogany sides grace the decks 
and davits of many of the finest 
yachts. Others think of the little 
prams, and other types which in the 
last four years have made extensive 
use of waterproof plywood. Then 
there are boats designed for use with 
outboard motors, the sailing dinghies, 
and dozens of other small boats. How 
many dinghies, rowboats, etc. there 
are — nobody knows. 

This year small boats made of 
plastics came into the field, and with- 
in a few months we look for them to 
spread widely and numerously. The 
most recent significant announcement 
concerning plastic boats comes from 
the U. 8S. Plywood whose well-known 
Weldwood, a waterproof resin bonded 
plywood, has played such an impor- 
tant part in boat construction during 
the last few years. This company has 
recently announced to boat builders 
that hulls of four small boat designs 
made of Vidal Process Weldwood are 
now ready for distribution. 

The Vidal process was developed 
by Eugene L. Vidal, former head of 
the Bureau of Aeronautics of the 
Department of Commerce, for use in 
the aircraft industry. Application of 
the process to the marine field is in 
the hands of the United States Ply- 
wood Corp. 

The smooth, hard, even textured 
material of which such things as tele- 
phone handsets, fountain pens, radio 
cabinets, etc. are made of plastics 
but, so far, boats made of plastics of 
that type have not yet been devel- 
oped, largely because of brittleness. 
Plastic boats, however, are none the 
less revolutionary for they consist of 
several thicknesses of thin wooden 
veneers shaped to the hull form of the 
boat over a wooden mold and perma- 
nently bonded together by heat and 
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BOATS OF MOLDED VENEERS 





Rosenfeld 


An eleven and one-half foot sailing dinghy with a hull of Vidal Process Weld- 
wood. This boat was finished and rigged by The Anchorage, Inc., of Warren, 
R. |. Ernest Ratsey, the well-known sailmaker, is at the tiller 


pressure with a thoroughly water- 
proof glue. The Vidal process is essen- 
tially the same as that described in 
the February 1940 issue of YacuTinG 
as developed by Skaneateles Boats, 
Inc. for their Hydrolite dinghy. 

The strips of veneer are all cut to 
precise shapes on jigs and coated 
with the bonding agent before being 
draped, layer by layer, over the male 
mold. In the Vidal process a rubber- 
like bag encloses the mold, veneers, 
and all. Air is first exhausted from 
within the bag and then the whole 
unit is placed inside an air-tight tank 
where heat and pressure are applied 
to set the bonding agent. The veneers 
are slip-free until the moment the 
bonding agent is set and as a conse- 
quence there is no fibre stress in the 
molded hull. The curvatures received 
are static and there is no tendency to 
spring back to some prior position or 
shape. 

The hulls being produced by the 
Vidal Division of U. 8S. Plywood con- 
sist of four plies, each about ,” in 


Left — A close-up of the sailing 
dinghy, pictured above, showing 
extra thicknesses of veneers giving 
added strength at the mast step and 
the forward end of the centerboard 
trunk. Right — One of the 14-foot 
outboard motorboats made by the 
Vida! Division of the U. S. Ply- 
wood Corp 


thickness and arranged diagonally 
with the joints staggered. Wherever 
extra strength is necessary, viz. at the 
gunwales, at the keel, or around the 
centerboard trunk or mast step of 
the sailing dinghy, it is provided by 
introducing additional veneers whivh 
are often tapered off and placed be- 
tween the regular plies so that they 
are hardly noticeable. The hulls are 
now being built either with four 
layers of mahogany or with the two 
inner layers of spruce for greater 
lightness. Laminated inner and outer 
keels and inner and outer stems are 
all bonded into the hull in the one 
and only applications of heat and 
pressure. 

U.S. Plywood is not manufacturing 
completed. boats and is selling their 
semi-finished Vidal Process Weld- 
wood hulls to boat builders only. At 
present they are offering a 9’ dinghy, 
an 11’ 6” sailing dinghy, a 12’ row- 
boat, and a 14’ outboard motorboat. 
These are available either as semi- 
finished hulls only, as described 


above, or as knock-down hull kits 
which included the four ply bonded 
hull as well as transom, skeg, breast- 
hook, seats, gunwales, etc.; practi- 
cally everything needed to complete 
the finished boat cut to size, and 
ready to be installed. Varnishing, 
painting, etc. are also done by the 
boat builder. 

The specifications of the four stock 
hulls now being offered boat builders 
are as follows: dinghy — 9’ 2” over 
all, 45” beam, finished weight (car 
top type) 63 pounds, open water 
type (2” more freeboard at bow, 1” 
more at transom and amidships) 68 
pounds; sailing dinghy — 11’ 6”’ over 
all, 56’’ beam, sail area 72 sq. ft., fin- 
ished weight 160 pounds; rowboat — 
12’ over all, 48”’ beam, finished weight 
105 pounds; outboard motorboat — 
14’ 6” over all, 50’ beam, finished 
weight 120 pounds. 

In addition to these stock hulls 
U. 8. Plywood’s Vidal Division is pre- 
pared to manufacture individualized 
hulls to the specifications (or from 
molds built by the builders them- 
selves) of any builder who prefers his 
own private design. They are limited 
in size, at present, to boats which can 
be fitted inside the pressure tank (30 
feet long and 6 feet in diameter). The 
process does not restrict in any way 
the type or the amount of curvature 
available. 

The first Vidal Process Weldwood 
hulls went into service last Spring. 
A season’s hard use and knocking 
about has borne out the early conten- 
tion that they can take it. Purposely 
demolished sections indicate that the 
glue line remains stronger than the 
fibres of the wood itself and that 
neither dampness, moisture, nor the 
heat of the sun has damaged the bond. 
The prices to builders are such that 
they will be able to turn out complete 
boats at moderate prices. With the 
further advantages of attractive 
appearance, light weight, and ease of 
maintenance we look for a great 
many boat builders of various types 
to come into the picture within the 
next few months and to commence 
supplying the public with Vidal 


Process Weldwood hulls. 
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SALT WATER SOAP BY 
ANOTHER NAME 


Tue product is called Dreft, it’s 
made by Procter & Gamble, and the 
package describes it as a marvelous 
suds discovery for silks, rayons, wool- 
ens, and dishes. There are further 
paragraphs pointing out that Dreft 
guards lovely hands, makes china 
and glassware shine, and that it can- 
not harm baby things or the daintiest 
silks, etc. — all of which, we hope 
you'll agree, is very much out of 
place in these pages. 

A further virtue, however, is the 
fact that Dreft is a wonderful salt 
water soap. A Girl Mariner told us all 
about what a great aid it is to all 
kinds of washing wherever salt water 
is the most plentiful liquid available, 
in the lavatory, in the galley, and for 
the top-sides, deck, etc. Her story 
sounded too good to be true so we in- 
vested in a couple of packages and 
gave Dreft a thorough tryout. Lo and 
behold, it worked wonders. In the 
sink it made suds and lathered up 
almost as quickly with cold salt water 
as with fresh. The suds not only 





scored a blitzkrieg on a big batch of 
dirty dishes but did it without leaving 
any sign of a soapy residue. Over the 
side with a scrubbing brush armed 
with Dreft, we went to town on the 
top-sides with comparative ease. The 
suds and lather bit into dirt, scum, 
and that greenish yellow gunk, which 
leaps up out of the water to cling for 
several inches above the waterline. It 
really did a fine job on all the dirt and 
unlike many of the strong soaps and 
powders commonly used it did not 
take the sheen off the paint at all. 

Due to its fine performance, and 
the fact that it is inexpensive and 
available at the leading grocery stores 
with well-stocked soap counters, we’re 
putting Dreft down as one of the best 
discoveries of the year. 
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A SYNTHETIC OILSKIN SUIT 


Wh’ ve had enough experience with 
the common variety of yellow and 
black oilskin suit to sit up and take 





plenty of notice when something 
which claims to be better comes along. 
We’ve had our share of stickiness in 
warm, humid weather, and brittle- 
ness in cold weather, and we don’t 





like the odor any better than the next 
man. With all that in mind we have 
been watching with considerable in- 
terest the performance of the new 
Dryfast Yachting Suits introduced 
by the United States Rubber Com- 
pany early in the year. 

Our friends at The Harbor in Ma- 
maroneck, N. Y., tell us they have been 
selling like hot cakes and they have 
yet to hear a complaint, which only 
bears out our own observation that 
the suits are doing a fine job. The 
material is a light canvas finished with 
a special chemical which makes it 
thoroughly waterproof. There’s no 
odor whatever and we know that it 
does not become soft or sticky in hot 
weather. It hasn’t been cool enough 
yet for a real cold weather test but 
there’s no sign of increasing brittle- 
ness with a drop in temperature. 

The seams are vulcanized so that 
not a needlehole or stitch appears in 
any seam or hem. The trousers have 
a drawstring at the waist (foregoing 
the common oilskin bib which is use- 


‘ful only to commercial fishermen) and 


the jacket has a storm fly front, elastic 
wrists, and an adjustable corduroy 
tab collar. There’s also a sou’wester 
of the same material. Not the least 
attractive feature is the variety of 
colors — the outfits come in fan, 
olive, and a soft almost feminine shade 
called yacht blue. 
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QUICOLD: 
A CHEMICAL COOLANT 


Even the best found yacht is occa- 
sionally caught without ice, and on 
smaller boats without paid crews, and 
still smaller craft without ice boxes it 


is not at all uncommon for someone 


to call for a cocktail, highball, soft 
drink, opr even water at times when 
there is no ice aboard. That presents 
the problem of whether to beg, bor- 
row or steal ice, to drink without it, 
or not to drink at all. 

However, a fourth alternative now 
presents itself in the form of a recently 
developed chemical cooling agent 
which appeared on the market this 
last summer. It is called Quicold and 
is made by the Quicold Corp. of 35 
Maiden Lane, New York City. Qui- 
cold consists of two chemicals kept in 
separate containers, and which when 
combined and dissolved in a little 
water immediately become frigidly 
cold (about 15° F). The Quicold mix- 
ture can be placed in a bucket, and 
bottles, cans, etc. inserted for cooling 
or it can be used in a special Quicold 
cocktail shaker with an inner chamber 
for the cooling mixture. 

As we understand it, there is 
nothing new in combinations of chem- 
icals which produce cold but the 
secret lies in preparing them in such 
a way that the efficiency of their 
operation does not deteriorate with 
age, or upon the absorption of 
moisture. 

Quicold, of course, does not remain 
cold indefinitely (if it did it would 
soon put the iceman out of business) 





but it is cold enough and stays cool 
long enough to cool things quickly for 
immediate consumption. The pro- 
portions used are two to one and two 
pounds of powder No. 1 mixed with 
one pound of powder No. 2, and a pint 
of water will cool a dozen cans or 
bottles of beer to ideal drinking 
temperature. Needless to say, Quicold 
is non-poisonous, non-inflammable, 
harmless to skin and clothing, etc. 
While not recommended as a season- 
ing, if a few drops find their way into 
the wrong compartment, you’ll prob- 
ably never know the difference. It is 
particularly adaptable for use in ice- 
bags for it is lighter, less bulky and 
can be better shaped to the contours 
of the body than an ice-filled bag. 


—s— 


A NEW MARINE SPEEDOMETER 
FROM CALIFORNIA 


Here’s a new gadget which strikes 
us as most interesting in that it tackles 
an old problem in a simpler and more 
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straightforward manner than it’s ever 
been done before. It’s a new speed- 
ometer for either sail or power craft 
which has been developed by John H. 
Harrison of Yachtsmen’s Service, Inc. 
of 425 Avalon Blvd., Wilmington, 
Cal. During the current season it has 
been tested successfully on a half 
dozen or more California boats of 
various types. 

Essentially this new speedometer is 
just about the simplest thing imagin- 
able. The hull unit is an electric 
rheostat through which current from 
the ship’s batteries flows when the 
rheostat is actuated by a needle pro- 
jecting outside the hull. This rheostat 
is wired to a sensitive ammeter the 





dial of which is calibrated in miles 
per hour. 

The only part projecting below the 
hull is the 4%” x 34%” needle-like strut 
of chrome plated brass. This actuates 
the rheostat through a connecting 
tube of oil and, in fact, the whole hull 
unit is enclosed in an air-tight chrome 
plated copper head whicli is filled 
with oil so that neither water nor 
moisture can corrode its mechanism. 
The hull unit is placed about amid- 
ships or slightly forward of amidships, 
the common practice with speed indi- 
cators, and is connected to the am- 
meter or indicator by a double conduit 
wire which, of course, is bothered not 
at all by whatever turns, bends, etc. 
are necessary to keep it thoroughly 
concealed. The instrument’s con- 
sumption of electricity is so small as 
to be negligible and there is a switch 
beneath the dial to cut it off entirely 
when not in use. 

Tests of the instrument have indi- 
cated stop-watch accuracy at speeds 
from 1 to 11 miles per hour over 
measured courses. Not only has it 
proved phenomenally accurate but 
it is unusual among marine speed- 
ometers in that there is absolutely no 
lag between an increase and decrease 
in speed and its indication on the dial. 
Also, the needle is entirely free of 
vibration. 

Two models are available, one with 
sailing speed dial indicating speeds up 
to 11 knots, and the other with 
cruiser speed dial indicating speeds 
up to 24 knots. The price of each 
instrument is $35 with the standard 
25%” dial or $40 with a 4’ dial. Ona 
sailing boat, we’d take the larger dial 
every time as it’s the slight varia- 
tions in speed that count most and 
you want to be able to see them 
clearly. 
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LET ESSO MARINE TURN FATIGUE INTO FUN 


® Don’t let your boat make an 
Ancient Mariner out of you! Why 
spend precious hours cussing ‘an 
engine when there’s real fun in 
the offing? 

If paying repair bills is No. 1 
on your Hate Parade...then you 
need Esso Marine to keep them 
to a minimum. 

Esso Marine fuels help your 
engine do its power-full best. 
And Esso Marine lubricants are 
noted friction-chasers. If your 
motor suffers from sludge or 


The Esso Marine Sign identifies waterfront dealers of the following oil companies handling Esso Marine products: Standard Oil Comp 


B Oil Cc 





wasteful blow-by...switch to Esso 
Marine now! 

For fun afloat tie up at any of 
the numerous Esso Marine docks 
at the best anchorages from Maine 
to Miami. To the skipper who 
goes in for high-pleasure, low- 
cost piloting, “Happy Cruising” 
is pronounced: ESSO MARINE! 


pressure gun fittings. 


MARINE PRODUCTS 





y of New Jersey — Colonial 


pany— Standard Oil Company of Pennsylvania— Standard Gil Company (Inc. in Kentucky )— Standard Oil Company (Ohio) — 


Humble Oil & Refining Company — Imperial Oil, Limited (In Canada). @ Direct inquiries to Esso Marine, 26 Broadway, New York City. 












Designers: 
Boyne Boat Co., N.Y. C. 


Builders: 
Julius Petersen, Nyack, N.Y. 


SLEEK 38-FOOTER IS 
FINISHED WITH 


DULUX 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


HIS sleek double-cabin commuter is 4 splendid example of modern 

marine design. Her owner, Mr. Richard Southgate, chose “Dulux” 
for two reasons that will interest boat owners everywhere: First, DuPont 
*Dulux’’ does full justice to the beautiful lines of ““Padisa,” for “Dulux” 
is truly a beautiful finish. Second, “Dulux” is amazingly durable. 


“Dulux” is different! Its tile-smooth surface is resistant to chipping, 
cracking, hot sun, salt spray and discoloring harbor gases. And its quick- 
drying qualities get boats into the water faster. 


Because ‘“‘Dulux”’ is in a class by itself, it has risen to new heights of 
popularity with every passing season. Today, ‘‘Dulux”’ is used on thou- 
sands of craft, from ocean liners to darting outboards. There’s a 
““Dulux’”’ finish for every surface from masthead to waterline—topsides, 
cabins, decks, engines, masts and spars. For full information about 
“Dulux,” see your Marine Supplies Dealer. Or write to: E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Finishes Division, Wilmington, Delaware. 
TUNE IN “CAVALCADE OF AMERICA” ...NBC RED NETWORK . . . WED. EVENING 


MARINE DULUX FINISHES 
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Elco 

Launching the first of the Elco built motor torpedo boats. A complete new plant, 

housing four assembly lines of four boats each, was constructed. At the present 
rate of production, a completed boat can be turned out every fourth day 


A SUBCHASER MAN LOOKS AT THE 
MOSQUITO FLEET 


(Continued from page 30) 


bomb from an airplane. This is their greatest protection for, obviously, the 
machine guns they carry are not going to hurt planes or large opposing 
ships much. 


Jupeine from what we have seen of operations of small boat fleets in 
this and the last war, the boats probably will work in small groups, zig- 
zagging in and out and approaching their quarry at high speed and from 
various angles. Thus some, if not all, of the group could successfully ap- 
proach so close before discharging their torpedoes that one or more hits 
would seem certain. The torpedoes are loaded at the shore base and can 
be discharged either singly or all at one time. The tubes are on deck and just 
before firing are canted out at a predetermined angle. On paper, it would 
seem that a small group of motor torpedo boats could wreak havoc on any 
type of larger, slower surface craft. As such, they should be of inestimable 
value as defensive weapons. 

Imagine a squadron of these little mosquito craft based at each of the 
new naval bases in the West Indies, at Trinidad, Bermuda and Newfound- 
land, as well as at the principal ports along the coasts, at the Canal Zone, 
in the Hawaiian Islands, Alaska, etc., etc. We would hate to be the com- 
mander of an enemy ship approaching anywhere within 500 miles of these 
bases and knowing that at any time a group of these little sea hornets 
might come dashing over the horizon or out of the night, in open defiance 
of our ability to hit them before they delivered a fatal blow at our com- 
paratively unmaneuverable big ship. 


Au THAT, of course, is on paper. There’s a big IF in it, for, as yachtsmen 
and small boat sailors know better than almost any one else, the sea is 
usually anything but placid and there’s considerable question as to what 
extent moderate, rough and really turbulent sea conditions will limit or 
destroy the effectiveness of the mosquito boats. On that score we can only 
say that naval officers who have been close to the work are most enthusi- 
astic. The PT-9, the British-built boat, has shown that she can maintain 
her cruising speed in the face of heavy sea conditions. It has been said that 
this same pace which, for instance, puts Bermuda within a day’s run of 
New York, could be maintained over that particular course more often 
than not. There’s a lot more that can’t be told but it’s all music to the ears 
of yachtsmen to hear that the Navy is becoming increasingly enthusiastic 
about the possibilities of little ships. 


Wao 1s going to run the mosquito boats? The present plan seems to be to 
assign regular crews to each boat. These consist of a lieutenant, a radio man 
and seven others. Obviously, life on these little boats will be quite different 
from that on larger naval vessels, and no yachtsman who has battered his 
way to Bermuda in an ocean race need be told that the same trip in @ 
mosquito boat whose living space is less sumptuous and no larger, is 20 
picnic — especially at 30 knots or more. Smashing over the seas at such, 
or greater, speed, bruises the body, jars the teeth, paralyzes the stomach 
and dulls the senses; when you drop exhausted into your Bérth on your 
watch below, as likely as not you’ll be tossed out again by the first sea 

Of course, there’s a limit to how long a stretch the crew can stand at sea. 
Maybe a week, maybe five days, maybe only three. There are some who 
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Connecting rods drilled 
for force-feed lubrication. 
as 


_ Cummins Exclusive Fuel Connecting red and main 4-in., 7-bearing, drop- 
bearings specially treated forged, crankshaft has 
to prevent corrosion. Tocco-hardened journals. 


Pump—simple to under- Pistons cam ground for 


stand, easy to service. 


rs THe DE EALLS onan COUNT 


There are many details about building an engine that can be learned 
only from experience. The Cummins Dependable Diesel has been 
building for 23 years-—the most extensive, single diesel manufacturing 
experience in the United States—and this experience is clearly evi- 
denced in the care that is given to every detail of construction . . . to 
the selection of design, materials and precision methods. 

No expense . . . no care, has been spared in making every detail of 
the Cummins Dependable Diesel as nearly perfect as men, money and 
machines can make them. That’s why the Cummins Diesel works . . . 
works more efficiently . . . works cheaper . . . works longer. That’s why 
Cummins Diesel power is the preferred power for both commercial 
and pleasure craft. When you select a diesel for your boat . . . look at 


the details! Cummins Engine Co., 2916 Wilson St., Columbus, Indiana. 
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Cut-away view of the Model HMR-600 Cummins OU TTT KS 


Dependable Diesel. 150 hp. at 1800 rpm. 


Cummins Injector—simple 
as a spark plug. 
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accurate fit. 


DIESELs 


Valve springs individually 
checked by magnaflux 
process 


Free turning, full floating, 
large size piston pins. 


Liners completely sur- 
rounded by water to top 
of liner, 


Specially treated, copper- 
lead, steel-backed, re- 
placeable shell bearings 




























































“TEAL” IS FITLER EQUIPPED 
—~OF COURSE 


Just as machinery requires constant oiling 
for smooth operation, so does rope need 
proper lubrication to assure smooth running 
through the blocks. In any kind of weather 
FITLER MANILA YACHT ROPE gives 
superior service. Each fibre is scientifically 
lubricated (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) and thor- 
oughly impregnated with a water repellent. 
Therefore, with “Teal” and all good ships 
that deserve the best—FITLER equipment 


is standard. 




































































Look for the Blue and Yellow Colored 
Trade-mark, Reg. No. 245091 
U. S. Patent Office 





























THE EDWIN H. FITLER CO. 


FRANKFORD, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Manufacturers of Quality Rope for Over a Century 
NEW YORK #® CHICAGO «#8 HOUSTON = 
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feel that what should be done, and what the Navy will ultimately come to, 
will be to operate the craft with only temporarily assigned crews — like a 
plane. Under that system, they would work from bases, the crews living, 
eating and sleeping ashore, taking the boats out for only relatively short 
periods. There would also be regular maintenance men to go over the 
engines, clean up the ships, etc., etc., the minute they return to their bases, 


Tuar’s the story as we see it now. We may be building mosquito boats 
by the hundreds before long and maybe the Navy will be tickled to death 
that there are yachtsmen, fishermen and others with the sea sense, the 
stamina, the spirit and the knowledge that will be necessary to operate 
these little ships to their full advantage. 


3) 
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“URCHIN,” A LIGHT WEIGHT DINGHY 


(Continued from page 49) 


hand side and the after ones to the left of a common perpendicular. How- 
ever, if two perpendiculars are used and both sides of each frame laid out, a 
great deal of measuring and confusion can be eliminated. The frame bot- 
toms or floors are all the same shape or deadrise though of different lengths, 
so work from the detail on the plan and cut out No. 4 first, it being the 
longest, and use it for a pattern for laying out the others. In laying out the 
sides of the frames, a thin board with one straight edge should be placed on 
the lines with the lower edge against the bottom knuckle and the top 
against the sheer mark. The bottom cut can be marked on this template 
and, with a small square, the distance out and position of the first knuckle; 
mark the notches for the 4” by114” chine piece on each frame. 


Lay out and saw one side piece of each frame. As the bevels are all 
“under,’’ allow a little extra wood when making the inside cut on frames 
1, 2, and 5. These bevels may be closely obtained directly from the draw- 
ings by the aid of a small bevel as shown dotted in the lines drawing at 
Station No. 1. Using the finished piece as a template, lay out its mate for 
the other side of the boat and be sure to keep the face or marked side down 
when doing this; otherwise both pieces will be for the same side of the boat. 
The after transom is Station 6 on the offsets and the dimensions given are 
for its after side, so allow for the bevel when sawing it. 

Each frame must now be assembled. This is done on the layout plan, 
starting with No. 4 as there is no bevel on this frame to confuse you. 
First, however, mark on the layout plan a set up line as shown on the 
lines drawing 16’ above the base line and parallel to it. Each side of the 
perpendicular and 16” out from it on the set up line, mark the outside edge 
of the set up pieces (also shown). You can now put the frame together. 
Tack the side pieces in place on the layout plan, face or marked side up; 
the bottom piece of the frame is tacked in place on top of the side pieces, 
face down. Fasten the laps with two 1” No. 8 wood screws, as shown, and 
countersink for the screw heads. A little marine glue between the joints 
will strengthen the job immensely. A cross band must be placed on frames 
2 and 4. These bands may be made of any scrap material 1” by 4” or 1’ by 
3”. They are placed with their upper edges on the set up line (as shown in 
the plan) and fastened to the frames with two four-penny nails each side. 
In assembling the frame, keep the molded edge or face out to the lines, 
disregarding the under side. A small square will help, squaring the line up 
to the frame edge. You can’t go wrong if you keep in mind that the molded 
or face side of the frames must correspond with the lines of the layout plan 
and that the bevels of the side pieces are always ‘“‘under”’ on their outer 
edges, and face up. Mark the set up line on the inside face of both transoms. 


You are now ready to set up the boat. A good look at Fig. 1 should help. — 
Two 2” by 4” set up pieces are placed on the horses 32” apart, outside to 
outside, as on the drawing, and securely fastened. The locations of the 
frames are spaced off on one of them and squared over to the other. At 
Station 6 (the transom), saw off both ends at a slight bevel as on the lines 
drawing. Set up the after transom first with the set up mark even with the 
top of the 2” by 4” and nail through the transom into the set up piece. li 
these nails are first driven through a wooden washer they may be p 
out later without marring the transom. 

Frames 2 and 4 are next fastened in place, and then the forward transom. 
A 2” by 8” or 2” by 4” is used for a cross band there and the forward edge 
must be beveled, as shown on the lines drawing; its location on top of 
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FOR FALL DELIVERY 


From left to right, 1941 26-ft. De Luxe Enclosed Cruiser with Dinette, 23-ft. Custom Runabout, 44-ft. Double Cabin Enclosed Bridge Cruiser. 


ee 


Popular new 1941 Chris-Craft models—the 26-ft. Semi-Enclosed 
Cruiser, the 30-ft. Semi-Enclosed Cruiser. Priced from $1695*. 


From left to right—new 19-ft. Custom Runabout, 23-ft. Custo 
Runabout, and 17-ft. De Luxe Runabout. Three of many cnaile 
in the great new 1941 Chris-Craft Fleet. Priced from $895*. 


The Greatest Fleet Ever— 
Buy Chris-Craft 


There is something new on the waterways of the world! 
It’s a brilliant, new Chris-Craft Fleet of Runabouts, Utility 
Boats, Express Cruisers, Cruisers, and Motor Yachts for 


-1941. Full of new features, new designs, new interiors, 


mechanical improvements, and PACKED WITH VALUE 
from stem to stern. Prices are particularly pleasing, too, 
ranging from $895* up. Best of all, you can save as much 
as $3790 by buying your 1941 model Chris-Craft now 
on our Fall Delivery Plan—10% OFF current prices for 
Fall delivery only. See your Chris-Craft Dealer immedi- 
ately. Buy your Chris-Craft now and SAVE! Write for 


special folder on Fall Plan, showing all new models. 
*Deduct 10% from all prices quoted for Fall Delivery. 


CHRIS-CRAFT 


CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION, 410 DETROIT ROAD, ALGONAC, MICH. 
WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDERS OF MOTOR BOATS 
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sleeves and set out upon a planned program, 
concentrating, checking, re-checking . . . build- 
ing one size only, the ideal 30-footer. 


Heads will turn your way as you stand at the 
jaunty wheel of a brand new, 1941 Owens and 
thrum along past lesser craft. 


It'll make you suddenly happily conscious that 
you have a seagoin’, two-room home afloat . . . 
that you can sail right on up to the cold months 
while other owners are forced to lay-up. 


This year, as never before . . . Owens is the un- 
challenged quality leader in this field. And you 
can own this trim, compact smoothie in mahogany 
and chrome for as low as $3080 to $3480! 


Yes . . . she’s like a sinewy savage slipping into 


inden Seamer If you want to enjoy next year’s fun this year, drop 


a postcard into the mail to the Owens Yacht Com- 
pany, Dundalk, Baltimore, Md. They’ll send you 
Catalog Y-3 by return mail, without obligation. 





\ Mind you . . . this is no ordinary cruiser. For 
« five years ago, Owens designers rolled up their 





lind you cant’ bea an OWENS “for STRENGTH / 





stringers is shown. As shown in Fig. 1, the forward transom is braced to 
the floor of the shop. 

On the construction section is shown a 14” by 114” oak chine piece. 
Using a short piece of this as a pattern, trim the notches in the frames to 
fit and bend the chine piece into place. Fasten the forward end first. Toe- 
nailing with small nails will suffice but at the after end a cleat or block 
should be fastened to the transom and the chine screwed to it. Screw 
fasten the chine to each frame with one 144” No. 10 screw. Frames Nos. 
1, 3, and 5 are now placed in position and fastened to the chine and the 
chine is beveled to suit the frame bottoms. 


A urriz trimming here and there and you should be ready to put on the 
bilge plank. You can use a spiling batten to get its shape or, with a little 
help, bend the plank itself in place and mark it. Such thin plank offers no 
difficulty in bending. After shaping, fasten the forward end first and bend 
it around. Fasten it to the chine pieces with copper boat nails, clinched, 
spaced about four inches apart, and to the frames with four-penny nails. 
Use six-penny nails in the transom if you have them. Place a thin thread of 
cotton and thick paint, or white lead, on the transom edge for water tight- 
ness. Now fair up the bottoms of the frames and bevel off the bilge plank, 
ready for the bottom planking. Fig. 1 shows the first two planks fastened in 
place and the cotton and white lead laid on the edge of the bilge plank; put 
cotton and white lead across the transom. Provide a caulking seam about 
4,’ wide between the planks (three seams in all) and fasten the edges of 
the outer bottom plank into the oak chine piece with four-penny galvanized 
nails. If desired, the outside planking may be made of 14” waterproof ply- 
wood, the bottom being worked out of a single 18’’ wide piece on each side. 

While still upside down and well secured, caulk the bottom; a caulking 
wheel is best for this. Put on the skeg and the rubbing strips. Plane a flat 
spot 34” wide on the center seam, putty it and fasten skeg and center rub- 
bing strip to frames with a nail in each. Later, when keel battens are in, 
these are well nailed into skeg and rub strip. The chafing strip on the outer 
edge should be screw fastened into each frame and nailed between; the 
other two strips on the seams are clinch nailed with copper nails through 
the planking, using galvanized nails into frames. 


Tux bottom finished, you can now tackle the side planks. Before turning 
the boat over, plane off the edge of the bilge plank for the dory lap shown 
in the midship construction plan. The lap will be about 7%” wide and must 


. 


be fair with the sides of the frames except from frame No. 1 forward; there 
it should be held to the same width of 7%”. The boat is now turned right 
side up and braced in position. Bend on the side plank and mark it directly 
from the boat, cut it to shape and round the lower outside corner as shown. 
From frame No. 1 forward, gauge off the width of the dory lap and bevel! 
the plank so that the lap fits it properly; abaft here the plank will fit with- 
out any trimming. Put thick paint along the lap and fasten the lap with 
1’’ copper boat nails spaced about 114” apart and clinched inside. These 
nails must be driven against an iron hold-on to draw the lap tight. In 
fastening to the frames, omit the upper nail for the present. 

In finishing the inside, fit the 44” by 114” keel battens between the 
frames, beveling their under sides to fit the planking. Fasten these into the 
oak keel with shingle nails and into the skeg with larger nails. Put in the 
16” by 114” seat riser next and then make and fit the seats. Before fasten- 
ing the center seat, fit the little knees, tack them to the seat, remove seat 
and fasten the seat to knees from underneath with two or three 144” 
screws. The seat is now replaced and fastened. The knees are screw- 
fastened through the transom and nailed through the side plank, all from 
the outside. The oak gunwale notches into the frames as shown; just 
gauge the frame ends to 1” thick and cut the notches to leave this depth to 
the frame head. Drive a 114” screw in each frame and put in the top nail 
left out of the top plank. A wedge-shaped piece is fitted between the gun- 
wale and the side plank forward. Before the gunwale is fitted, put in the 4” 
hardwood piece shown across the inside of the forward transom; screw 
fasten it from inside. . 

A filler piece is fitted between frames 3 and 4 and the oarlock blocks 
fastened to it and to the hardwood gunwale. The oarlock blocks must be 
securely fastened; otherwise they will work loose. Use screws for this. 
The floor boards need little explanation except that it is, of course, advis- 
able to paint the bottom before these are finally fastened. A 4’ shoulder 
nut ring bolt for the painter may be put in the forward transom as shown 
on the plans. 


As v0 painting the boat, a neat effect is secured by varnishing the tran- 
soms, gunwale, knees and seats, and even the top plank, and painting the 
rest of the boat. Two coats of paint will do, though three are better; as ina 
lapstrake boat, let the paint run into the lap seam which will help make it 
tight. The varnished surfaces should have three coats of the best spar 
varnish, sandpapered between each coat. 
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DIAGRAM FOR LOCATION OF SHEET LEADS 


MODERN JIB SHEET ARRANGEMENT 


(Continued from page 47) 


forward of the head. Hence it has a strong tendency to collapse in light 
airs, and, if forced out with the whisker, it will not fill but back, retard- 
ing the boat instead ef pushing her ahead. Under these drifting condi- 
tions, it is better to take in the pole altogether and let the jib hang 
amidships, doing no work at all rather than having it perform any work 
in the wrong direction. 

The point in the dying wind when such a move becomes advisable is 
easily discovered by watching your competitors’ jibs for signs of backing. 
As so often happens, it is easier to observe the fault in a neighbor’s trim 
than in one’s own. 


THE LOW-DOWN ON THE 
MILLIBAR 


(Continued from page 40) 


It should be remembered that, in each of the above examples, the stated 
pressure value is the excess pressure over that of the atmosphere. Thus, if 
an aneroid barometer could be placed inside an automobile tire whose air 
pressure, as read by a tire gauge, is 30 pounds per square inch, the reading 
of the aneroid would be about 3050 millibars, assuming an atmospheric 
pressure of 1000 millibars. (If you want your aneroid reading in inches of 
mercury, the figure is about 90.) 


From a scientific standpoint, there are numerous advantages in the 
practice of expressing barometric readings in millibars. Perhaps one of the 
chief objections to inches is that the height of a mercurial barometer under 
a given pressure depends upon the local value of gravity and upon the 
temperature of the mercury. To put it another way, a barometric reading 
of 30.00 inches corresponds to a certain atmospheric pressure under one set 
of conditions of gravity and temperature and to a different atmospheric 
pressure under another set of conditions. To illustrate this point, the 
following example may be cited: For a pressure of 1000 millibars, the 
reading of a mercurial barometer at a temperature of 32° F in Latitude 45° 
would be 29.53 inches; at a temperature of 5° F in Latitude 60°, it would 
be 29.42 inches; and at a temperature of 73° F in Latitude 30°, it would be 
29.68 inches. On the other hand, the needle of a first class aneroid would 
point to the same scale mark under all three sets of conditions. 


Tuzre seem to be two principal objections to the millibar that have been 
raised by a confused public. One comes from the amateur forecasters and 
weather map fans, who complain that they are no longer able to interpret 
the daily weather maps. This objection is difficult to understand. The nu- 
merical value of the reading of the barometer at a given point is of no 
use for forecasting purposes. The significance of the isobars on a weather 
map lies in their general shape and arrangement; no matter what baro- 
metric unit is used, the general shape and arrangement remains unchanged. 
However, the Weather Bureau has taken notice of the complaint and now 
labels each isobar with its value expressed in inches of mercury as well as in 
millibars. The Bureau could, if anyone asked it to do so, also include the 
equivalent values of the barometer readings in millimeters of mercury or in 
pounds per square inch. 

The second objection to.the use of the millibar is that one cannot easily 
compare one’s own barometer with the official readings. It can be met, 
of course, with the suggestion that a conversion table from millibars to 
Inches be kept handy, or countered with the retort that since yachtsmen 
are accustomed to using feet and meters interchangeably they ought not to 
experience any difficulty in converting from inches to millibars. Perhaps 
the best answer, though, is the introduction of an aneroid barometer 
Whose dial is graduated both in millibars and inches. Such a type has been 
used in England for a number of years. 





DIRECTION FINDER RADIO 


KNOW YOUR 
EXACT LOCATION 
AT ALL TIMES 


The answer to the yachts- 
man’s prayer. An all- 
utility boat and shore 
radio, Use it for picnics 
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2 Bands — 500 to 1500 Broadcast; 190 to 410 K. C. beacon 
band, the air line weather forecast band. New external an- 
tenna jack provided for increased volume on distant stations 
or for using the Sea Pal more compactly when the loop 
antenna is not needed. All models are now internally and 
externally protected against salt water corrosion. 


. use itin your car... 


it at home .. . use it 
on your boat for en- 
tertainment or for the 
all-important emer- 
gency protector — 
LOCATION FINDER. 


@A 6-tube, 3-way 
portable A. C., D.C. 
with'self-contained low 
drain battery, Radio 


.and Range Finder 


now at a price you 
can afford to pay. 


Including One Pair of 
High Fidelity Earphones 


Write now for complete information or order direct. 
Shipped postage prepaid. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 


refunded. Immediate shipment. 


SEA PAL RADIO COMPANY 
622 West Lake Street, Chicago 
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- Bounty: 


BUILT BY COLEMAN BOAT COMPANY °* MEDFO 


THE BOAT OF THE YEAR! 
























































Boonsry is your boat — a beauty from truck to keel! Economical to 
buy and maintain — proved by a season of convincing performance. 
Quality built in a plant especially laid out for her, where precision 
machinery and construction assure the utmost accuracy with almost 
unbelievable economy. 




















Special fittings by Merriman. Sails by Prescott Wilson. Power: 
25 h.p. Universal Utility 
Four. Designed by P. L. 
Rhodes of Cox & Stevens. 
Roomy accommodations for 
four with full headroom. 
































One New Boat ready for immedi- 
ate delivery. Write at once for new 
brochure and detailed information. 





























MSA. 6: ck 38’ 9” 
WS ee 27’ 6” 
ee ee 9’ 8” 























Full Headroom 
Sail Area. .638 sq. ft. 


































COLEMAN BOAT COMPANY 
MEDFORD, MASS. Mystic 0006 


New York Sales: ROBERT HEARD HALE 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York City, Murray Hill 5-3690 
Sales Representatives In Principal Yachting Centers 


























YACHTING 
SPIRITED RACING AT INLAND LAKES 
REGATTA 


(Continued from page 45) 


Jule Hannaford, of White Bear, sailed a fine race and won handily, while in 
the A Class, James Kimberly got a big lead on the fleet to win easily with 
Phantom III. J. S. Pillsbury, Jr., was second in Sea Foz. 

On the fourth day, a moderate northeast wind greeted the fleet and sent 
the boats over the course in fast time. Winners were: Pillsbury’s Sea For 
in Class A with Jack Vilas’ Junior second; Jerry Coe’s Hermes, of Madison, 
in Class E; Tom Krebel’s Wahoo, another Madison boat, in Class C. It 
was distinctly Madison’s day. 

Going into the last race, the championship was still open in all the 
classes, with the results still in doubt. And a fluky wind from the northeast 
put a premium on luck, and on one’s ability to capitalize on the breaks, 
Under these trying conditions, John Perrigo got Harry Gifford’s Little 
Smoke III across the finish line ahead of the fleet and the time limit as 
well, with Pillsbury’s Sea Fox in second place, thus assuring the latter the 
class championship. In Class E, a most unusual thing happened when 
Jerome Coe, of Mendota, found a private streak of air and kept going until 
he had lapped the entire fleet, to finish some half hour ahead of the second 
boat. It was a fine piece of sailing. In the morning race, a White Bear skip- 
per, Leonard Lilly, led the Class C fleet home in Black Rhythm ITI. 


Waen it came to casting up the account for the five days’ racing, on both 
the point and the horse race systems, Sea Fox was the winner and took the 
championship to Minnetonka. It was Pillsbury’s consistent sailing that 
earned him the title, which he last won two years ago at Neenah. 

In Class E, the championship also went ‘up north” to White Bear, the 
honors going to the Hannaford brothers’ Lady Luck III, sailed by Jule 
Hannaford, who was consistently near the top in each day’s racing, although 
he won only once, on August 21st. 

In the big ““C” Class, with eighty boats sailing over a course on which 
forty would bea crowd, Bill and Jim Wagner, sailing under Calhoun Y.C. 
colors, but who live on Clear Lake, Iowa, sailed Skip-It-Too into the third 
championship for the Minnesota lakes. So, all in all, the northern sailors 
did quite well enough, thank you. 

The place of next year’s Inland has not yet been announced. But, wher- 
ever it is, it will be hard to improve upon the sailing conditions found on 
Lake Mendota this year. From Commodore W. J. Bury down to the last 
member of the board of judges, all hands worked to make the regatta a 
success, always ably assisted by the weather. 


RECORDS CRASH AT NATIONAL: 
SWEEPSTAKES 


(Continued from page 41) 


best show of all. Six of them went out to challenge three Gold Cup hydro- 
planes in the first heat of the Sweepstakes and two of them stuck it out 
throughout the whole 45 miles. In the ‘‘225” championship, the twelve 
starters crowded each other so at the first marker that Joseph Taggart’s 
Tomyann II sideswiped the first course marker, threw her driver into the 
water and sank. 

Notre Dame’s performance in the first heat of the Sweepstakes was one 
of the finest ever turned in by a Gold Cup hydroplane. Arena had her 
out ahead going into the first turn and, with her 24-cylinder supercharged 
engine purring beautifully, no competitor even came close. Her fastest lap 
was run at 76.923 m.p.h. and she averaged 76.140 m.p.h. for the whole 
heat, both new records. Well astern of the Mendelson flyer, Lou Fageol’s 
So Long, George Cannon’s Gray Goose III, and the “225’s” Tops III, 
George Schrafft’s Chrissie IV, Tom Chatfield’s newest Viper and Jack 
Wood’s Miss Fireball, were having quite a scrap. So Long led this group 
most of the way but faded on the fifth lap and spluttered home in sixth 
place. The order of finish of the leaders was Notre Dame, Tops III, Gray 
Goose III, Viper III, and Chrissie IV. 


Avrer Notre Dame’s spectacular demise, the second and third heats of 
the Sweepstakes were all Tops. So Long didn’t appear at all, Gray Goose 
ran a lap and a half rather slowly and Cooper took the measure of the 
others without difficulty. In the third heat, only Viper and Miss Fireball 
came out to challenge Tops. Cooper took the opportunity presented by the 
comparatively clear course to attempt to beat Notre Dame’s lap record, set 
the day before, but failed by less than one mile per hour. Viper went out 





and after that Cooper slowed down and toyed with Miss Fireball to the 
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Note that the propeller shaft tunnels through the gear, placing the 
coupling on the forward end of the engine. Not only does this save 
space, but adds greatly to the ease of installation. 


ES the Chrysler Vee reduction drive is different! 
Of utmost importance is the fact that it is built 
integral with the engine... is not an afterthought or 
an appendage... is engineered and built as a complete 
unit, an integral part of the Chrysler Marine Engine. 


The second difference is that it is available with 
either a 1.43 to 1 or 2.05 to 1 reduction... thus it is 
adaptable to runabouts, cruisers and auxiliaries. 


Chrysler developed the Vee-drive to enable builders 
to design boats with the maximum 
of comfortable and usable space. 
And, at the same time, to permit 
the placing of the power plant 
aft of a soundproof bulkhead. 


New and far more practical, 
as well as more comfortable boats 


Chrusler 


MARINE ENGINES 








The integral Vee reduction drive is available on the Ace and Crown 
with either 1.43 or 2.05 to 1 reduction. This Chrysler develop- 
ment provides the opportunity to develop unique boat arrangements. 


can be designed with the Chrysler Vee-drive engine. 
Boat owners no longer need live with the engine 
or ride over the propeller wheels. 


Gar Wood, long one of the famous names in boat- 
ing, and boat designing and manufacturing, has devel- 
oped several very successful models utilizing the 
Chrysler Vee-drive. Note in the model shown in the 
above illustration, the very practical elements of this 
type installation. 

If you are considering a new 
boat be sure to investigate Vee- 


Chrysler Marine Engine with in- 


There zs a difference! 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION - MARINE ENGINE DIVISION + DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


drive. And be sure that when you 
buy a Vee-drive you specify a 


_tegral type Vee reduction drive. 
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Store the yacht which is For Sale with us where she can 
easily be inspected by your prospective buyer or 
broker in clean sheds with plenty of light. While we 
are not brokers the yard is here to help you. Facilities 
are available to give your yacht a complete and con- 


scientious service. 


CLIFFORD S. KILBURN, Treasurer 


YACHTING 


MODERN 
MARINE 
SERVICE 


and 


STORAGE 


A protected basin, clean water, 
Crandall railways, and Kilburn 
turntable which feeds twelve 
railways. A busy yard — never 
congested. 


Conveniently Located Shops 


24-HOUR 
WATCHMAN SERVICE 


B Shed, Fireproof, 
Automatically Sprinkled 


PEIRCE & KILBURN CORPORATION 


The “Midway Yard” between New York and Boston 
FAIRHAVEN, MASSACHUSETTS 


ALBERT E. CONDON, Superintendent 
L. EDGAR SMITH, Engineering Dept. : 








delight of the spectators. The standings for the big trophy, when it was all 
over, ran: Tops, Miss Fireball, Viper III, and Notre Dame. 

The story was much the same in the “225” championship. Tops won 
the second and third heats without serious difficulty which, with a third 
in the first heat, gave her the trophy. The big surprise in this event was 
Frank Ripp’s Meadowmere III, winner of the first heat. Ripp has been 
plugging along for years down near the middle of the fleet and his victory 
in the first heat and second place in point standing was both well deserved 
and popular. 

Chrissie IV, Viper III, and Eaglet III were third, fourth, and fifth in 
point standing. 

R. G. Smira 


FISHING—EQUIPMENT FOR SPECIAL USES 


(Continued from page 38) 


equipment is used extensively by charter boatmen. Some private owners 
shy from a permanent arrangement of this type because of its appearance. 
To work efficiently, the eyebolt in the pole in which the block is hooked 
should be at least 12’ above the water line and 15’ is better. If too low, the 
fish cannot be raised clear of the gunwale to be swung inboard without 
strenuous lifting before lowering it into the cockpit. 


One leading big game fishing guide cut a door in the stern of his boat 
right down to the level of the cockpit floor so that he could slide big fish 
into the cockpit without even bothering with a block and tackle. It works 
perfectly. In use several years, no weakness is apparent in the stern which 
has several strengthening members built into it. 

Timing the operation from the second the gaff hits home, a smoothly 
working pair of boatmen can boat a 500-pound bluefin in about one minute. 
The tackle is always kept stretched and in readiness. The moment the 
hand gaff connects solidly, a short landing hook —a foot long and of 
T-shaft type — is thrust in its mouth, the lower block hooked into the 
short rope becket on the landing hook and the fish starts up on the roller. 
Slight headway on the boat planes the fish up on the surface, easing the 
job of breaking the tuna’s head over the roller. When the fish starts to slide 
into the cockpit — gangway! It comes fast! 


EASTERN CREW CAPTURES 
SEARS BOWL 


(Continued from page 35) 


which had more than a moderate breeze. Coulson, dumped into last place 
when he ran into a flat spot soon after the start, did well to pull up to fifth 
at the finish. Nevin, on the other hand, was up there all the time, finishing 
second, with McNeil, of Pequot, third. Eastern still led with 4514 points 
to 4314 for Maine and 40 for Pequot but, judging by Nevin’s brilliant 
surge, he seemed to be headed for the 1940 title. 


Tae seventh race told another story, however, and proved Eastern’s 
right to the championship. In this one, Coulson was too early at the start, 
came back before the gun sounded but still crossed the line last. Maine was 
second as the first leg, a long beat to windward, began and Pequot was 
also well up. It looked black for the Marblehead youngsters but through- 
out the series Coulson had demonstrated his ability to come from behind. 
As the wind moderated and a heavy sea continued, Coulson began to move 
up. With eased sheets and a good rap full, his boat sliced through the seas 
while most of the others were moving mostly up and down. Roddy MeNeil, 
of Pequot, had also been going well and led at the weather mark but East- 
ern had worked up to a close second, with Maine down in sixth place. On 
the run home, Coulson gained steadily and finally swept into the lead in a 
luffing match two hundred yards from the line. This win practically put 
the series on ice and proved Eastern’s right to the title. 

The last race was a battle for second place series honors. Coulson placed 
second behind Vineyard Haven to clinch the title, while Pequot and Maine 
fought it out throughout the contest. McNeil, of Pequot, led Maine 
throughout but on the last leg he had to stave off Nevin’s last challenge in a 
luffing match and finally won the runner-up honors by a matter of inches. 


The summaries: 


Eastern, R. E. Coulson, 64 
Pequot, Roderick McNeil, Jr., 54 
Kollegewidgwok, C. Nevin, 5214 
Vineyard Haven, J. M. Mills, 4614 
Squantum, J. H. Bodge, 46 


Milwaukee, Richard Mueller, 43 
Richmond Co., Sally Willcox, 424% 
Edgewood, R. E. Nickerson, 424 
Point o’Woods, Prail Culviner, 29 
Thames, W. J. Murray, Jr., 18 
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Bonr By: Hubert S. Johnson 
" Owner: Hubert S. Johnson, Esq. 
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Whuerner sailboats or skiffs, Hubert Johnson has 

A built a reputation for only the finest in_workman- 
rt, ship and construction. *‘‘Teal’’ here, Mr. Johnson's 
vas own 43-foot auxiliary and only recently launched, 
te has already gained recognition as a boat as fast 
ee and able as she is beautiful. 
d 
yve 
- New SPORT SKIFFS for-1941 
re For 1941 ask for details on the Hubert 
On : : 
na Johnson 32’ high-grade sport skiff, one of 
put several famous Hubert Johnson stock boats. 
nal Or, better still, when in the-vicinity of Bay 
ine Head; come in and let’s get acquainted. 
-” Try a Johnson boat for yourself before 
in 


buying any new boat for 1941. 


2R CA ask | | 
; ant HUBERT S. JOHNSON, 
aA DESIGNER. AND BUILDER OI NE SAIL AND POWER: BOATS 
29 mBAY.HEAD NEW JERSEY 


* “Teal,” designed by Frederick C. Geiger, Yacht Sales & Service, Inc. 





The A-E-CO 
Windlass 
on the 
VIGILANT 
has 2 
important 
EXTRAS 


We: you install an A-E-CO windlass 
A-E-CO T: T, Si ’ 
Windlass ey VIGILANT. you've treated your yacht to extra duty 


100-f i ; 
oid remy + erage —60% more pulling power than rated 
built by Shelburne Ship- att vag 
builders, Nova Scotia. capacity if necessary, and extra beauty— 


Other AE. CoP roduets: a trim, smart windlass that asks no apology 
o-He oists, le- _ 

Shaw Siete Vaor for its appearance. Demand A-E-CO, the 
and Taylor Stokers. 


choiceofAmerica’s outstanding yachtsmen. 
sed AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Rao 
cae | 2432 ARAMINGO AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





the B po on 


2607 S. INDIANA AVE., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
USED BY 33.GOVERNMENTS + SOLD IN 89 COUNTRIES 





YACHTING 
RACING NEWS OF THE MONTH 


(Continued from page 55) 


a shutout in the professional ranks by beating Harry Vogts in a hair-raising — 
Class F match. 

But, in seconds and thirds, the Midwestern professionals fattened their 
bankrolls and left peanuts for their rivals. Dick Neal, Bob Meyer, Vogts, 
Wearly and Vincent headed home with negotiable samples of New England 
money. 

The three record performances were contributed by boys from the far 
side of the Alleghenies. Wood kicked the Class A amateur standard up to 
44.709 m.p.h. and his two racing aides, Vincent and Worth Boggeman, took 
care of the “B” and ‘‘A” professional records for five miles in competition, — 
Vincent’s 51.695 m.p.h. was phenomenal and Boggeman drove the first 
Class A heat in 45.386, only to have his red hot motor throw a couple of 


' rods before the second test got under way. 


Only in the open midget championship did the East dominate the pic- 
ture. Al Anderson, of Branford, Conn., the defender, was nowhere in the © 
reckoning but three other Easterners finished on top in the same order in 
both heats. Don Whitfield was first; Dick McFadyen second and Paul 
Birbarie, the interscholastic champion for three years, third. Standings, 
three top boats: 


AMATEUR 


Class A—1, Gar Wood, Jr., Algonac, Mich.; 2, F. L. Mulkey, Inglewood, 
Calif.; 3, T. L. DeWitt, Vanwert, O. Best speed (Wood), 44.709 m.p.h. 
(American record). 


- Class B — 1, Wood; 2, Ferguson; 3, James W. Mullen, II, Richmond, Va. Best 


speed (Wood), 50.018 m.p.h. 
Class C — 1, Ferguson; 2, Wood; 3, Bud Zeder, Detroit. Best speed (Wood) 
53.925 m.p.h. 


Class F — 1, Mullen; 2, John Kovacevich, Arvin, Calif.; 3, W. W. Jones, Wil- 
mington, Del. Best speed (Mullen), 55.900 m.p.h. 


PROFESSIONAL 

Class A—1, Paul Wearly, Muncie, Ind.; 2, Ernie Call, Willoughby, O.; 3, 
Bob Meyer, Chicago. Best speed (Worth Boggeman), 45.386 m.p.h. (Ameri- 
can record). 

Class B — 1, Frank Vincent, Tulsa, Okla.; 2, Wearly; 3, Dick Neal, Kansas 
City, Mo. Best speed (Vincent), 51.695 m.p.h. (American record). 

Class C — 1, Wearly; 2, Meyer; 3, Vincent. Best speed (Wearly), 53.699 m.p.h. 

Class F — 1, Kenneth MacKenzie, New Haven, Conn.; 2, Vogts; 3, Clarence 
Mergenhagen, Buffalo. Best speed (Vogts), 55.970 m.p.h. 


OPEN 


Midget — 1, Don Whitfield, Upper Montclair, N. J.; 2, Richard McFadyen, 
Montclair, N. J.; 3, Paul Birbarie, Branford, Conn. Best speed (Whitfield), 
37.220 m.p.h. 


EveERETT B. Morris 


> New Diesel Yacht Ordered 


John H. Wells announces the design of a new Diesel yacht for Major 
Max C. Fleischmann, of Glenbrook, Nevada. Plans call for a steel vessel 
of about 127 feet in length, to be powered with supercharged Cooper- 
Bessemer Diesel engines developing 600 hp. each and driving the yacht 
about 19 miles per hour. 

The new yacht will follow closely in profile and general appearance the 
107-foot Trouper, designed by Mr. Wells last year and built by Robert 
Jacob, Inc., for C. A. Tilt, of Chicago. Major Fleischmann’s decision to 
build the new boat was influenced largely by T’rouper’s handsome appear- 
ance and his check of her successful performance. T'rouper was the largest 
yacht built last year in American yards and is believed to be the fastest 
Diesel yacht afloat. She has recently been bought by the U. 8. Navy. 
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Sensational New Cruiser 


RICHARDSON 
“Perfect 31" 


Designed by Sparkman and Stephens, 
built by Richardson, and powered by 
Gray — this outstanding boat Is a 
happy combination. Cheracter Is written 
in her strong modern lines, and thought 
for boating pleasure has gone Into her 
planning. ‘Vee-driving’ gives her 
unusual qualities of roominess,f{com- 
fort, quietness and speed. 





What VEE-DRIVING Is! 


The Gray Vee-Drive puts the motor aft where 
it belongs. The center of the boat is not 
sacrificed to engine space. 




















GRAY VEE-DRIVING 











A 


uilt AroundGray Vee-Driving 


What VEE-DRIVING Does! 


Here are the familiar advantages of 


vaemeres: in the form developed 
by Gray 


Available in ‘port’ or ‘‘starboard” units, 
for drive ratios of 1:1 direct drive, 19:14 
reduction, and 14:19 overdrive. Big 
thrust bearings are built in on both shafts. 


This 64-footer is: Vee-Driven 


One of the most successful boats of last 
season was the Fisher-built LONE 
WOLF, designed by John L. Hacker, 
and utilizing the Vee-Drive principle. 
Twin matched 165 h.p. Gray Marine 
Diesel sixes, driving through independent 
Vee-drives with 2:1 reduction ratio. 





1. ais usable space 
2. Greater comfort 
3. More headroom 


4. Lower center of gravity; less 
height 
5. Betterbalance; better handling 


6. Complete isolation of motor 
compartment 


7. More speed using 19:14 drive 


ratio 
8. Shorter shaft; less vibration 


Flexibility between motor and 
u 


10. More boat value 


Gasoline and Diesel 


The Gray line is complete: 27 distinct 
models of gasoline engines, each de- 
signed to do a separate job; and 5 Diesel 
sizes, covering the useful power range 
from '10 to 175 h. p. with reduction gear 
ratios from 1.5:1 to 4.4:1. 


Free catalogs contain all the facts you 
want to know; specify gasoline or 
Diesel. 


Vee-Driving:—You'll hear more than ever about it in 1941 


Modern Vee-driven boats ‘get up and go.’’ As they get up into 
planing position, the logical place to have the weight is in that section 
of the boat on which she rides; leaving the hull forward section buoy- 
ant, PROVIDED that the boat is designed for this modern drive. 
Leading architects have long been in agreement on the desirability of 
putting the motors in the stern, releasing valuable space in the most 
comfortable part of the boat. 


Gray met the demand by producing a type of vee-drive formerly 
available only for the most expensive custom-built boats. Years of 
hard work and successful applications have demonstrated the sound- 
ness and the sturdiness of this oversize unit; installed so as to be a part | 


of the hull itself. 


GRAY MARINE MOTOR CO. 


656 Canton Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


Three cylinder 82 h.p. Cont Marine Diesel with dry disc clutch. 100% reverse 
ratio. Fresh water cooling is ory soups Other sizes, 1 to 6 cylinders, 
to 1 p. 
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Go South in (Comfort! 


The Vinyard 47’ Sedan Cruiser was designed for YOU — 
with the real comfort of you and your family in mind. A 
spacious, airy deckhouse, luxurious accommodations be- 
low, generous working and storage space in her com- 
pletely equipped galley make living afloat truly enjoyable 
even for long seasons. Twin engines drive her an honest 
20 m.p.h. and her large cockpit is ideal for big game 
fishing. Write now for further information about this 
perfect yacht for Southern waters, or any of the other 
popular Vinyard cruisers. 


VINYARD SHIPBUILDING COMPANY 
| Milford, Delaware 








YACHTING 


Commodore George A. Corry stands between the Cowie 
brothers, who sailed ‘‘Rambunctious II"’ to victory at San Diego 


STAR TROPHY RETURNS TO WEST COAST 


(Continued from page 28) 


Hook Beardslee, in By-C, had things all his own way at the Internationals. 
His crew was Myron Lehman. This year, Lehman represented the Newport 
Harbor fleet in Scout III, with C. F. Baxter crewing. Baxter, however, 
picked up a throat infection and Beardslee, a spectator, responded to a 
frantic SOS and Scout ITI went on with the former skipper taking orders 
from the former crew. 


Lasr year, Von Hutschler and Beyn, in Pimm, won the Internationals, 
at Kiel. But Kiel is no place for yachting this season and it was decided to 
award the contest to the fleet which had made the best showing in the 
three-year period past. The committee sharpened its pencils and went to 
work. A smart young sailor named Milton Wegeforth, of San Diego, had 
been carving a name for himself and for the San Diego Bay fleet, and it was 
found that the southwest port had the highest score. That is how the 
Internationals came back to San Diego in 1940, after a lapse of only two 
years. Wegeforth was eliminated in the preliminaries by Walter Sumner. 

Despite world conditions, foreign entries at the regatta this year were 
fewer by only three than those at San Diego in 1938. 

Next year, of course, the championship goes to Los Angeles — where the 
heavy weather boys should more than have their innings. 


Boat Fleet Skipper and Crew Points 
Rambunctious II Los Angeles Harbor James Cowie 83 
Gordon Cowie 
Jade West San Francisco Bay Robert White 81 
Gordon Holcombe 
Wilmette Harbor Lockwood M. Pirie 80 
Richard Kix Miller 
Gale So. Lake Michigan Harry G. Nye, Jr. 
Jack Vilas, Jr. 
Scout III Newport Harbor Myron Lehman 
Hook Beardslee* 
Cene Puget Sound Charles Ross 
Bob Ross 
Whitecap III San Diego Bay Walter Sumner 
Jack Watson 
Roulette Hawaiian Islands Laurie Dowsett 
Jack Streeton** 
Fo Fo Great South Bay Wm. H. Picken, Jr. 
Charles Dominy 
Warlock Santa Barbara Chan. Niels H. Martin 
Isabel Martin 
Lulu Santa Monica Wm. E. Lewis 
J. Richard Lewis 
Kurush IT Flota de la Habana Chas. de Cardenas 
M. M. Bustamente 
Kuuipo III Waikiki Harry C. Uhler 
Richard Penhallow 
Suzette IT Lake Ontario (U.S.) Harrison C. Bloomer 
J. Logan Anderson 
Brownie Lake Arrowhead Archie 8. Brown 
Bob Wilkinson 
Pagan East San Francisco Bay Chris Gasparich 
Walter Luckert 
Stella Maris Gravesend Bay Joseph C. Smyth 
William Hansen 
Concubine Nassau Alfred de Marigny 
Basil McKinney 
* Substituted for C. F. Baxter after second race. 
** Substituted for H. M. Dowsett through series. ” 
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CRUISING ON CHART 1225 


(Continued from page 34) 


fish traps north of Bloody Point. On our next port tack, we fetched up at 
the nets below Can 27 on the western side, came about to starboard again 
and found that, actually, while we were in stays the wind had shifted from 
south to southwest. On an easy reach, then, we sailed nearly twelve miles 
for Blackwalnut Point lighted bell and watched the wind switch back to 
southerly in the very instant that we weathered it. 

As we sailed various courses inside Tilghman’s Island and up Harris 
Creek to Dun Cove for our night’s anchorage, I thought exultantly (and 
yet regretfully) of our non-existent competitors astern of us, some of them 
caught by the southwesterly when they were on the Eastern Shore, all of 
them frustrated by the returning southerly as they neared Blackwalnut 
Point. It was like filling an inside straight when playing poker for “fun.” 

I shan’t say that we had given the west margin of Chart 1225 a proper 
tryout or looked into those places where there is neither reveling nor public- 
address exhortation by night. But it certainly was a treat to get back to the 
Eastern Shore and anchor in the unbroken stillness of Dun Cove. And yet, 
on the next morning, which we spent exploring, first in the dinghy and then 
in Hotspur, we became aware of an Influence, if I may capitalize it, which 
smacked of commercialism and modernism. It was nothing less than a crow 
flying overhead from time to time and saying Uh-oh in such accurate imi- 
tation of Charley McCarthy when he is caught telling a lie that I expected 
momentarily to hear him put in a plug for some famous brand of coffee. Or 
Isit tea? 


Aw afternoon sail put us back in Oxford and ended P. L.’s first visit to 
the Chesapeake. Three weeks later, I returned by car to the bay with my 
oldest son Worth. If it seems to any critical reader that this cruise on 1225 
1s too much of a family affair, I should like to add insult to injury by adding 
that I have at last solved the crew problem. No longer do I have to change 
my cruising plans because Peter, Paul or Ignatius is urgently wanted at the 
office. On the morning that I intend to start, I fix the family with a flinty 
stare, select a luckless wight from the four children and say: “‘ We’re going 
cruising.” P. L. isn’t quite as easy to capture, as she is the one who has to 
make arrangements to have the neighbors drop in at the house and feed the 
children at irregular intervals while she is cruising with me. 








Conditions in Oxford in July were as they had been in June. That is to 
say, Ralph Wiley’s retriever Sinbad appointed himself a coldly calculating 
committee of one to receive us. The hour of the evening was well advanced, 
Worth and I were both laden down with bundles and, to lighten my burden 
as we went aboard Hotspur, I placed on a work bench near the pier the 
paper bag containing the things we should need for breakfast. One thing or 
another took my attention and, when I returned for the groceries, I found 
that the beguiling but reversible retriever had not been idle. He had done 
away with a dozen eggs and a loaf of bread and was about to turn to on a 
bottle of cream and a pound of butter. 

I mentioned this episode — not complainingly — the next morning to 
Ralph, who is not only a boatbuilder but the American consul to the East- 
ern Shore, and he told me he was surprised that Sinbad had not kicked at 
the meagerness of his fare. The dog’s preference, said Ralph, is for a tender- 
loin steak but what he can’t do to a 10-pound rolled roast of beef is a sub- 
ject for dissertation in our best believe-it-or-not circles. As for roasting 
chickens, Sinbad is so highly aware of the danger of bones sticking in a 
canine’s throat that he always takes them to the kitchen door of the con- 
sulate, where the watchword has ever been: “ Waste not, want not.”’ 


lr now becomes painfully apparent to me that my incurable garrulity 
has used up all the wordage allotted by my cruel Editor. It isn’t, he says, 
the phenomenal rate of pay he promises to pay me for articles that keeps 
him from extending this story on and on through the inviting reaches of the 
advertising pages, but that if he indulged me he would have to exclude from 
the magazine the really good articles that the readers clamor for. So I must 
conclude by saying that Worth and I cruised far and wide on Chart 1225, 
anchoring on successive nights in Balls Creek (an affluent of Broad Creek) ; 
in Galesville, Annapolis, and Weems Creek on the western side; in Queens- 
town, Chestertown and Langford Creek on the Chester River; in the East- 
ern Bay, just after we had passed southward through Kent Island Narrows; 
at the Miles River Yacht Club in Long Hail Creek; in Irish Creek off the 
Choptank; and that we also explored the Severn River, Whitehall Creek, 
and the South River. 

We had a lovely cruise, bringing my total mileage on Chart 1225 to 
nearly 500 miles, and going aground frequently. I wish I could tell you 
about it. We’ll see whether That Man writes “To be concluded” or “The 
End” in the line below. 

(The End) 





ANNOUNCING 
**RANGER’”’ 


A SHOAL DRAFT, Stock 38’ 
Auxiliary Sloop 
38’ x 28’ x 10’ 6” x 3’ 10” draft (board up) 


Designer — FREDERICK C. GEIGER 
Builder — MORTON JOHNSON & CO. 


Now under construction at BAY HEAD, N. J. 




















Sails by 
PRESCOTT WILSON, INC. 


+ 


“RANGER" has been designed to 
fill the need for a smart shoal draft 
cruising auxiliary with a good turn 
of speed. Her accommodations are 
ample fora party of four. Headroom 
is 6’ 1’, locker space better than 





average and the galley is complete. _ 


Specifications include: 

White oak foundation and frames 
— 1%" x 15%” spaced 9’’. Mahog- 
any planking finished 1’’. All frames, 
floors, deck beams, clamps and 
shelves through bolt fastened. Teak 
cockpit floor, deck and hull strap- 
ping, bronze opening ports, tinned 
copper tanks, 1 x 19 rigging, spruce 
spars, 25 H P. Gray Engine. Out- 
side ballast 6300 Ibs. iron. 


Ranger sells for $5400 — afloat at 
Bayhead, completely equipped. 
Complete details furnished upon 
request. 


YACHT SALES & SERVICE, INC. 
129 South 16th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


























Ask any sailor which gears power most 
pleasure-craft in our waters and he’ll say 
“PARAGON”. Reason: these Reverse and 
Reduction Gears are “must” equipment for 
the largest manufacturers of marine engines 
— the men who KNOW gears from A to Z. 
For PERFORMANCE, PLEASURE and 


PURSE 


Year after year it’s wy 


PARAGON GEAR WORKS, INC. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


910 Cushman St., Taunton, Mass. 





YACHTING 


News from Yachting Centers 


SOUND WAVES 


By Lee Scuppers 


> The disastrous hurricane of two years ago certainly has made Great 
South Bay and Long Island Sound yachtsmen weather conscious. ‘‘Cau- 
tious” was the word for them when radio reports on Labor Day week-end 
indicated that this section was in the path of a tropical disturbance work- 
ing its way up the coast. The lack of enthusiasm for being caught in any 
such whirligig undoubtedly was responsible for only 29 boats racing in 
Larchmont’s Sunday-before-Labor Day regatta. 

Over on the South Bay, where Bellport was running its annual three-day 
series, it really looked for a while as though something was going to hit. 
It breezed on, the sky was overcast with black, greasy clouds and low-fly- 
ing scud went pell-mell to leeward. So, as the boats crossed the finish line 
they headed straight for Fireplace Creek, a winding waterway as wide as a 
country road and notable for its shallowness. 

There were some wild scenes and wilder maneuvers as 100 boats sought 
shelter in the creek. Everyone was aground at some time or other and the 
traffic jam looked like Times Square at theater hour. Then, when things 
were more or less straightened out, the wind died and the threatened storm 
went somewhere else. Eddie Ketcham, the bay Star boat champion, did 
not even wait to race. When his portable radio picked up the storm warning 
that noon, he hustled his boat back to Babylon and let the series go hang — 
despite the fact that he had won the day before. 


> Manhasset Bay’s eighth annual fall series was notable for a number of 
reasons: ninety boats or more started on each of the three week days in the 
harbor, there was no nasty squall, only one flat calm and, on Saturday, 
when the series finale was combined with a Y.R.A. regatta, there were 179 
starters, a tremendous fleet for so late in the year. But that wasn’t all. 
The day after the series closed, Arthur Knapp, who has been reduced to the 
expedient of taking sailing advice from flounder fishermen, won his first 
race of the season in the International Class with Ariel. 

Then, too, there was the incident of the Rev. H. C. Benjamin, Bayside’s 
sailing parson, being protested, admitting the violation and then winning 
the series anyhow from the protestor on the flip of a coin. That’s how the 
dominie’s Pecusa took the fifth division Handicap Class prize for Man- 
hasset’s series from Sol Tobias’ Avance. The minister’s offense was just one 
of those things. He got a mark abeam on the proper hand, was becalmed, 
set back by the tide and carried off to such a position that, when the breeze 
came in again, he was on the other side of the course buoy. His competitor 
beat him anyhow but insisted on protesting. Luck was with Skipper Benja- 
min in the end, though, and not with Tobias. 


> Rope Yarns . . . The last day of Manhasset’s fall series was Moxham 
Day. Egbert Moxham, Sr., won the club’s special race for the new Corey 
Cruising Trophy with his 63-foot Chinese-built cutter Orient; Egbert, Jr., 
led the Internationals home and took the series prize, and Jimmy, the 
other son, beat the Atlantics and wound up second to Mrs. Helen Sheldon 
for the week. . . . George Granbery went off dry fly fishing but Anita 
kept right on winning with Bob Toedt at the tiller. . . . Bobby Mosbacher 
had no trouble making it two straight in the Sound Midget championship 
series. He won all five races. . . . With a safe percentage for the Y.R.A. 
title, Frank Campbell devoted his late season efforts in the Star Class to 
Sunday racing in which the red Rascal did as well as was expected, which 
was very well indeed. . . . Flash! Stanley Ogilvy, who won Noroton race 
week, the Devon Y.C. series and the Atlantic Coast title, did not win the 
Manhasset fall series. He was third to Schroeder and Koehler’s Seadown, 
sailed by Howard McMichael and Johnny Nichols, and Paul Shields’ 
Spitfire. That’s news. . . . Bayard Litchfield is beginning to tire of win- 
ning Victory Class championships and is looking around for new fleets to 
conquer. Don’t be surprised if he turns up in an Atlantic next summef. 
Eddie Maxwell is trying to sell Minotaur to him. . . . Duncan Arnold’s 
sloop Querida, a rebuilt Islip one-design of ancient vintage, is still queen of 
Great South Bay. She won the Growtage Memorial Trophy for the second 
straight year at Bellport on Labor Day. . . . Odd part of this is that, on 
the same day, over the same course, Querida failed to save her time on Jay 
Topping’s Hurricane in the regular Class R race. . . . Frank Page, ap- 
parently on his way to a third straight Y.R.A. title in the Atlantic Class 
with Ann, took a nose dive with a sixteenth and an eleventh in consecutive 
races. This proves that even the experts can go wrong in the sort of guessing 
games which have served for races on the Sound this summer. It’s only too 
easy to go to the wrong places in such fluky weather. 
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Close-up showing reinforcement 
at mast-step, MOLDED into hull. 


One of the major 
engineering devel- 
opments of the age 


Weldwood Boats 
Molded to Shape 


* 


-VIDAL-WELDWOOD 
Stre44-Yree 
MOLDED BOAT HULLS 


made under Vidal Plastic Aircraft Patents 
(Patent No. 2073290—Other Patents Pending) 


9’ Dinghy 11’-6” Sailing Dinghy 
12’ Outboard 14 Outboard 
and special types of private design 
Inspect the finished craft at Sailing dinghy, fitted and finished by The Anchorage, Inc., 
Boatbuilders and Distributors Everywhere Warren, R. I., tested under sail by Ernest Ratsey, City Island, N. Y. 





WELDWOUD Boilit! Bakeit! Soak it? 


PHENOLIC RESIN BONDED 


MARINE PLYWOOD IT WILL NOT COME APART 


It may cost a little more, but it’s worth it. 


* 
Every genuine WELDWOOD panel is brand-burned 


or edge-stamped with the name 





UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 


Branches in Principal Cities 


616 WEST 46TH STREET - > NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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* MORE HORSEPC 


SIMPLICITY 
WA -& MORE FLEXIBLE POW 
*& BETTER PERFORMANCE 


EPENDABLE “INBOARD” power that fully satis- 

fies every boating demand — thrifty with gaso- 
line — delivers more horsepower per dollar — more 
motor value—more real boating pleasure and 
performance — in each power rating... Ask your 
boat builder or dealer about all the advantages 
you get in Briggs & Stratton “Air-Cooled” Inboards. 


BRIGGS & STRATTON CORPORATION 
Dert. Y10, Milwaukee, Wis., U. S. A. 


IBRIGGS & STRATTON 


MILWAUKEE WIS. U.S 


GASOLINE 
MOTORS 





*& GREATER OPERATING — 


IN BRIGGS& STRATTON INBOARDS 


2/3 0 OH.P. 

















PROPELLERS 


AND 
MARINE FITTINGS 


You will appreciate greatly the 
convenience of a 
COLUMBIAN ELECTRIC 
YACHT CLOSET 
Electric Yacht Closet, push-but- 
ton operated. Extra value for 
reasonable price. Ask for free 
folder. Bronze or monel = 
pellers. Self-priming pum 
controls, etc. All of finest 

sign | quality. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


COLUMBIAN BRONZE CORPORATION 
236 North Main St.. Freeport, L. 1., N. Y. 


























YACHTING 


THE NEW YORK YACHT CLUB CRUISE 
By William H. Taylor 


> When any New York Yacht Club cruise is reviewed after a reasonable 
lapse of time, the performances of one or two boats usually stand out, and 
this year’s cruise was no exception — the stand-outs being Harold §, 
Vanderbilt’s Twelve-Metre sloop Vim and Frank C. Paine’s cruising class 
sloop Gypsy. 

Vim, in addition to winning the Astor and King’s Cups — the ninth 
and seventh of these trophies respectively for her owner’s monumental 
collection — took the corrected time prize for all the Universal Rule boats 
on two of the five port-to-port runs and two other Twelve-Metre Class 
first places, one in the annual regatta on Buzzards Bay. Her two Twelve- 
Metre Class rivals each beat her on one of the first two day’s runs, but 
thereafter neither was able to catch her and on one run, from the canal to 
Provincetown, Joseph V. Santry’s little Class Q sloop Taygeta saved her 
time on all the bigger Universal Rule boats and took the fleet prize for the 
day. 


> Gypsy had a tougher row to hoe, for she was competing in the one really 
big class of the cruise, the Cruising Rule sloops and yawls, which turned 
out as many as fourteen boats in a fleet that never got above twenty-seven 
starters in any one day, though considerably more than that number of 
yachts competed at one time or another. Yet, out of eight starts, she won 
four times — two port-to-port runs, the annual regatta race in her class 
and the race off Marblehead on the day of the King’s Cup, and in some of 
the other races she finished close to the top. 

In fact, though she hasn’t competed in all the big-time races of the year 
for her type, Gypsy stands as a logical candidate for the outstanding 
cruising boat of the year. She made an even more complete clean-up of the 
Eastern cruise than she did on the New York, won the New London- 
Marblehead race in the spring, and, generally speaking, cleaned up in all 
the principal events in which Paine entered her. A 53-foot over all double- 
ender of unusual strip construction, designed by Paine and built by 
Lawley last year, she was a smart craft in her first season and seems to 
have been considerably improved this year by some new sails and the 
lengthening of the base of her fore triangle by three feet. 

The only other boat in this class to win more than once was Robert W. 
Johnson’s new yawl Good News, which won her class race on the day of the 
Astor Cup races and took the Provincetown-Marblehead run. In the latter, 
a 40-mile beat against varying strengths of wind and sizés of sea, Good 
News sliced out to windward and left them all. This kind of work seems to 
be the new boat’s forte; otherwise, from anything she has shown this 
season, she seems to be just another good fast cruising boat. It’s too bad 
she and Baruna have never gotten together in a real ocean race with plenty 
of windward work. Spencer Berger’s Mandoo II won one run in the class 
and Harry and Pike Noyes’ Tioga Too, which hasn’t been living up to her 
1939 record this season, another. 


> Aside from the ‘‘Twelves,” the Universal Rule classes were pretty 
skimpy and of secondary interest. W. A. W. Stewart’s yawl Valiant, the 
ex-Class M yacht; Rowe Metcalf’s Class N sloop Sachem; Taygeta; and 
Henry Nevins’ sloop Polly (the latter raced under the Cruising Rule 
most of the time) took some trophies in the various Universal Rule classes. 

The dearth of schooner competition was even more marked than in the 
past. Except for the reach from Block Island to Newport in a fresh breeze, 
where George Roosevelt’s Mistress was at her best, and the beat from 
P-town to Marblehead, in which Gordon Hamersley’s big Countess found 
conditions to her liking, deCoursey Fales’ Nina, rejuvenated veteran of the 
1928 race to Spain, won every time she started. 


> By and large, the cruise was a rather more successful one than last 
year’s. There were more boats and they stuck together better, though it 
will hardly bear comparison with the New York Yacht Club cruises of a 
few years ago when big racing craft were still turning out in important 
numbers. The itinerary — New London to Newport to Mattapoisett to 
Provincetown to Marblehead — was generally popular and the weather, 
on the whole, was exceptionally fine. The one tactical error was in staying 
over an extra day at Provincetown because of the fact that it rained and 
blew hard in the early morning of the day the run was scheduled. Had the 
run to Marblehead been started an hour or two later than scheduled, they 
would have romped across to Marblehead with a fine, strong fair wind. AS 
it was, some of them went anyhow while others, faced with the prospect of 
a beat across Massachusetts Bay next morning when the weather loo 
even more threatening, quit the cruise and went off on their own, cutting 
the fleet in half for the final run. 

The King’s Cup turned out to be just another three-boat Twelve-Metre 
race that was Vim’s from start to finish. The skippers of the few other big 
boats eligible knew they had no chance of beating the new “Twelves,” 
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The New Richardson “Perfect 31” for 1941 
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class New 26’ Little Giant 
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Eds boating public has been quick to realize the Beauty and Value of this 

new Streamlined cruiser, —the ‘Perfect 31° for 1941. Through 27 years 
of successful boat building, Richardson progressively approached the per- 
fection which it represents, — apparent at a glance, and confirmed by all 
trials! 


Here, indeed, is queenly grace combined with sturdy seaworthiness. Every 
line has eye appeal, every move is regal. Small wonder this “Perfect 31” is 
sailing quickly and majestically into ready acceptance. Thrilling in action 


oretity 
as in appearance she is a modern streamliner and a staunch vessel. 
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The new 31’ is a perfect addition to the Richardson 26’ Little Giant, 33’ 
Cruisabout, and 36’ Super-Cruisabout. All count their thousands of admirers 
among satisfied owners. All have been further improved ready for the new 
season. 


26'-3]'-33'-36' Sizes—Priced from $1975 up 


COMPLETELY EQUIPPED AND READY TO RUN 


RICHARDSON BOAT COMPANY, INC. 


370 Sweeney Street North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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tavias Dealers in all important boating centers have special 
od and "= brochures of the new “Perfect 31”’, also catalog illus- 
ad a “Standard 36’ Super-Cruisabout trating and describing other models. Or write factory 
1, they 
nd. AS ee > RICHARDSON DEALERS LOCATED IN PRINCIPAL BOATING CENTERS < 


ct of New York City, Bruns-Kimball & Co. Cleveland, Ohio, Boat Sales, Ine. Keyport, N. J., Hensler Kofoed Co. New Londen, Conn., DuMont Marine Service Spokane, Wash., Standard Sales Co. 
wes iletancria Bay, N. Y. Fitagerald & Lee Ptr Mich Fisher Boat Works, Inc. Knesville, Tenn,, Marine Seles, Inc. New Orleans, La. A. J. Ellowerth ‘ NY. Syracuse Boat Ca 
loo! tan Mistssip Valley Yacht Sales . Rediaway, Li, N.Y. HJ. MeDonald, Ine. Lake George, N.Y. Hall Boat Ce Newnort News, Va. C.P- Amarr Toledo, Ohio, E. Ltn 
* ¥ Morton se Co. E. i te Toronto, Ontario, T. '. Bensen 
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FIRE PUSHES A BUTTON 


and kills itself . . . instantly! 


Do you keep a constant watch against fire 

. when you’re ashore...when you're 
asleep? You can do this with LUX-O-Matic 
self-acting fire protection, the only mechani- 
cal automatic extinguishing system for boats 
approved by Underwriters. 


LUX-O-Matic detects fire . . 
out, in about 6 seconds. 


Write for free booklet, “Bon Voyage” 


WALTER KIDDE & CO., Inc. 


1015 West Street 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


LUX FIRE PROTECTION 


SMITH 
BOTTOM PAINTS 


Come 


. then snuffs it 





Out 
Clean 


Write for information 





EDWARD SMITH & CO., INC 
Established 1827 


11 East 36th Street, New York City MARINE FINISHES EXCLUSIVELY 








for full description of our 
oe sdless ‘mooring pennants 
1 Ko us “KO rodless ' (18/8 stain- 


rigging and Tru-Loc 


HAZARD WIRE ROPE DIVISION 
American Chain & Cable Company, Inc. 


Marine Dept.: 230 Park Ave., New York City 





* * « * * *« +* * * 
The next time you see a Lyman on the water, watch its performance closely and you'll observe 
that Lyman Clinker construction produces a smoother running, easier riding, drier boat. Inboard 


Runabouts in 16, 18, 1912, 21 and 24-ft. sizes. Medium speed Inboardsin 15 and 17-ft. sizes. 
Outboard Runabouts in 11, 13 and 15-ft. sizes. Send for literature. 
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YACHTIN 
while the smaller boats that might have saved their time weren’t eligible, le, : 
A joint race was held with the Eastern Yacht Club boats on this day 
H. 8. Wheelock’s Cara Mia, of Eastern, winning in the Universal 
Class and Paine’s Gypsy taking her fourth victory among the cruisers. 


> In a season in which world conditions have bred doubt and un 
tainty and kept many of the larger boats inactive, Commodore E. T 
send Irvin, who commanded the cruise aboard his flagship Tara, an 
Robert B. Meyer’s race committee, are to be congratulated for having 
carried through a cruise that was much more successful than some of 
gloomier prophets had predicted. 


NARRAGANSETT BAY GOSSIP 
By Jeff Davis 


> Times have changed in Rhode Island. The glorious traditions, one 
particular, have gone, or are going by the board and, taken all togeth 
“Ain’t it orphul Mable?” 

We darn near had a hurricane for a Labor Day celebration but di 
quite. Almost everybody around the shore got scared but there wasn’t 
thing they could do about it except to move stuff out of the way it 
expected to come. And did the boating contingent do that? It did 
plenty! The Saunderstown folks towed all the fleet around to Wickf 
Harbor and made the place look like a yachting center. All the skippers 
East Greenwich were aboard their yachts with extra ground tackle a 
waiting for what didn’t come. Bristol was nailing windows up and movs 
stuff down, and it was about the same all along both shores of the Bay 

At the Edgewood Y.C. (where they have so many little Beetle cat boats 
that somebody has nicknamed it the “bughouse’’), preparations for # 
worst were on a well organized basis. About fifty husky juniors averaging 
high school age, half as many seniors and even the piazza fleet membe 
turned to and hauled small boats out of the water until they overfloy 
back yards and had to be stowed in the street leading to the clubho 

All Saturday afternoon and Sunday morning they worked like Trojans 
until they had Shaw Avenue so filled with Beetles, Snipes, Nation 
Comets, Baby Knockabouts, tenders, skiffs and whatnot, that they rop 
off the end of the street to keep the automobiles out. Sunday afternoon 
Monday they were putting them back again or carting them home to 
in yards and garages for the winter. 

But the piazza fleet working! What a change 25 years has worked!= 


> On the flyleaf of one of the Narragansett Bay Y.R.A. year books (If 
edition) is written the following ‘Ballad of the Rocking Chair Fleet.” 
“Oh what care we for the raging seas or the waves that break on 
bar? We don’t give a damn for either of these for we never go where t 
are. 
“For when the sky gets overcast and all gets black as ink, the stew 
pulls the curtains down and all hands take a drink.” 


> We haven’t exactly locked Narragansett Bay up for the season 
it’s nearly as bad as that. There’s no more races, that is, no more regat 
September 8th was the last one. The Cruising Class, and Handicap C 
A, B and C sailed a 31-mile course from Pawtuxet (not Pawtucket, th 
two vastly different places) around Gould Island and back. Ed Po 
Eight-Metre Pintail won in Class A, Charlie Dickerson’s Tyche IJ in 
B, and Bob Dodd’s Atlantic Class Sister in Class C. Sister’s corrected t 
in the combined classes was 1114 minutes better than any of the othe 
Sister gets her name cut on the Association perpetual trophy again, 
gets the first leg on another cup given by Commodore Walter M. Ke 
of the Rhode Island Y.C., which must be won three times before the w 
owns it. 

Handicap Class W sailed 1314 miles and Milton Levy’s Winabout ! 
Maid won. In the Indian Class, the Mason partnerships, Fred and U 
Foster in Warrior, and the Cutlers i in Peggy, left nothing better than 
for anyone else. 


> Dick Nickerson, Tut Vale and Dick Crossley won the Rhode 
Junior Championship with six straight firsts from crews from Weeka 
Barrington, Watch Hill, Bristol and Westerly. Nickerson and Vale follo¥ 
that up by winning the New England Beetle Catboat Association ch 
pionship with two firsts, two seconds and one third in five races against 
crews. Then Ralph Potter went to New Bedford and annexed the prizemt 
the Beetle Class in New Bedford Race Week. Norman Bridge, with B® 
Snipe Bluebird, has won the Narragansett Bay Y.A. championship 
has gathered in all the cups for special races for Snipes. 


> Pretty quiet here now and by the time this gets into print, if it di 
most of the clubhouses will have crape on the doors in memory of the I 
season. 
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“Users know I'm ing-| 
pin of them al z 


When it comes to making marine engines 
perform and to real upkeep economy 
through the years, you’re surer with 
Duplex. Quaker State Oil Refining 
Corporation, Oil City, Pennsylvania. 


DUPLEX 


MARINE ENGINE 


OIL 





THIS DIESEL 
HAS 
EVERYTHING 


New two diameter piston design gives 4 CYLINDERS 
better fuel economy and less detonation. “2 MP: AT 1200 RPM. 


COMPRESSION 500 LBS. 
Electric and hand starting. Turns a 22 x 12 _ iyecTiON PRESSURE 1650 LBS. 


or equivalent wheel. Send for literature. WEIGHT 2500 LBS. 
PALMER BROS. ENGINES, INC. 
4 HATHAWAY ROAD, COS COB, CONNECTICUT 
Sales Office: 21 West Street, New York 


Dealers in Principal Coastal Cities 











SWEET LINES 
ARE ENHANCED BY 


RUMFORD 


MARINE FINISHES 


Their beauty adds to your pride of 
ownership. Their endurance protects 
your investment 
DECIDE NOW ON RUMFORD 
FOR YOUR NEXT PAINT JOB 
Yacht Whites, Black, Blues and Tints 


Spar Varnish Deck Paints 
Green Anti-fouling Paint 


Write for color card 
CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORP. 


55 Pawtucket Avenue 
Rumford, Rhode Island 














Paperware 


of superior quality 


SAVES 


breakage, laundry, 
dishwashing, water. 


Made to order with flags 
in color from Lloyd’s or 
your own sketch, 


Undecorated 
Grease-proof Plates 
10%”, 250 for $12.50 
8p", 
I. 





Grease-proof paper plates, cups for all hot or iced drinks, paper chowder bowls, 
napkins, guest towels. Also cigarettes, book matches, playing als, stationery, china, 
glass with flags in color. Write or phone for price list. 


’ INC 501 Fifth Ave. at 42nd St. 
BRENNIG S OWN, INS. | .Newvort Gis 
y . 


Telephone MUrray Hill 2-4044 








YACHTING 


CHESAPEAKE BAY ACTIVITIES 
By “Bugeye Bill” 


> On the shelf for the last time went the Cedar Point Trophy, last month, 
after L. Corrin Strong, commodore of the Gibson Island Y.S., sailed hig 
Rhodes-designed cutter Narada over a shortened 60-mile course for the best 
corrected time in a fleet of 27 yachts. It was the third time — first in 1936 
and again last year— that Narada had achieved the honor in Gibson Is- 
land’s annual Cedar Point Race, and the trophy went into the permanent 
possession of Commodore Strong. 

This year’s event, sailed over Labor Day, was cut from 90 to 60 miles 
after the committee had postponed the start nearly 24 hours when threats 
of a hurricane faced the large fleet. The yachts finally got off Sunday noon, 
September Ist. To get them back home Monday, the committee decided 
to send the fleet as far south as Sharps Island gas buoy instead of to Cedar 
Point, 15 miles farther along. 

The start was made in light and variable winds. About 8:00 p.m., a 
westerly came in and held through the night, going as high as 15 miles, 
George A. Whiting’s cutter White Cloud, making one of her rare appear- 
ances on the bay this summer, was first in, thereby winning the Whiting 
Trophy for first boat to finish. The Lief Erickson Trophy, awarded the 
racing division yacht making the best corrected time, went to F. M. Ste- 
phenson’s Lorelei. . 

Other prizes went to Bill Henderson’s yawl Kelpie, winner in Class C; 
Narada, Class B; and White Cloud, Class A, the last sailed by “Stu” Hotch- 
kiss and Bob Henry. Narada’s corrected time was 11:30:17. 


> The harbor of Annapolis was jam-packed in mid-August with one of 
the largest cruising-racing small boat fleets on the bay this summer. The 
occasion was the fifth annual Annapolis Y.C. regatta and the annual 
Chesapeake Bay Y.R.A. rendezvous. Eighteen small boat classes took 
over two courses in the Severn River, while the larger yachts went out in 
the bay for their racing. Winners in the latter group included Lorelei, racing 
division handicap; C. Porter Schutt’s cutter Egret, cruising handicap, and 
C. E. Balfour’s little yawl Migrant, Delta Class. 

Winners among the smaller classes were: Dick Hartge’s Chesapeake, 
20-foot round-bottom; Prentice Edrington’s Lady Avon, 20-foot chine-bot- 
tom; Dave Dunigan’s Wave, Star; Buddy Hartge’s Falcon, Albatross; 
L. Thompson’s Hot-as-Hell, Hampton One-Design; Ernest Covert’s Scan- 
dal, Comet; Ralph Young’s Seabiscuit, Penguin; R. E. Flannigan’s Glim- 
mer, ‘D” dinghy; Jack Vail’s Rebel, Moth; Dick Bartlett’s Vim, National 
One-Design; Reid A. Dunn’s Rebel, Snipe, and Robert Ray’s Duchess, 
16-foot knockabout. : 

Several hundred C.B.Y.R.A. members and their guests crowded An- 
napolis’ Carvel Hall for a rendezvous dinner Saturday night and viewed 
Alf Loomis’ filming of the last Fastnet and other ocean races. 

As seems to be the rule this summer, light and fluky airs marked the week- 
end. Ten of an original 14 boats sailed into Annapolis Friday night, com- 
pleting a long distance race in a stiff northerly from West River. John 
Nairn’s Whistler won in the Albatross class, H. C. Bush’s Cricket IT in the 
20-foot chine, and Osbourn Owings’ Vanity in the 20-foot round-bottom 
divisions. 


> Equally trying was the weather the next week-end when the Indian 
Landing B.C., at the head of the Severn, staged its third annual small boat 
regatta, with 81 boats in 11 classes competing for the two days. 

Those receiving first place trophies were: Bob Miller’s Foo I, Moth; 
Ray’s Duchess, 17-foot open; Clarke Daniel’s Robert E. Lee, Comet; Fred 
Kuehnle’s Juno, Star; Jack Jackson’s Bo-Jac, Hampton; Shamrock, 
sailed by Buddy Hartge, 20-foot round-bottom; Vincent Kramer’s Sea- 
witch, 20-foot chine; Gordon Schreitz’s Crest, Severn One-Design; Dick 
Shaw’s Mrs. Cripps, Penguin; Walter Lawson’s Sizzle, D dinghy; Jack 
Reckord’s Mye Own; Snipe, and Bartlett’s Vim, in the National One-Design 
Class. 


> While cruising and racing yachts took over the bay the Labor Day week- 
end, the West River S.C. put on its eleventh annual regatta off Shadyside. 
Eventual winners of a three-race series were: Jack Zimmer’s Babs, 20-foot 
round-bottom; Kramer’s Seawitch, 20-foot chine; Dick Wallace’s Osprey, 
Albatross; Jack Martin’s Ju-Jam; Daniel’s Robert E. Lee, Comet; Ray's 
Duchess, 16-foot open; George Dankers’ Cat’s-Paw, Penguin. Babs won 
the colorful free-for-all boats over 16 feet, and Enoch Ray’s Flying Cloud 
a similar race for boats 16 and under. 


> The combined races of the Chesapeake Bay and Tred Avon Y.C., held 
off Oxford early in August, drew another large fleet of assorted yachts, 
from little Moths to ocean racing boats. Henry Wilmer’s Aries IJ, a con 
sistent winner this summer, won the Sir Thomas Lipton series for Stats, 
while Robert Lippincott’s Sea Robin took the Gaetina Bowl for Comets. 
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WHAT MAKES 
FINE BINOCULAR 
PERFORMANCE 


The optical system of a fine binocular 
is a series of lenses and prisms, a total 
of twenty bits of glass. On the quality 
of their material and the accuracy of 
their manufacture depend the per- 
formance of the binocular. As maker 
of scientific research instruments, 
Bausch & Lomb has the experience 
and skill to produce glasses of un- 
paralleled precision. 


FREE 
CATALOG 


tells how to select 
a binocular for 
your use, describes 
19 Bausch & Lomb 
models. Bausch 
& Lomb, 167 
Lomb Park, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Above, BE L 

6 power, 30 mm 
Binocular, $72. 
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THE WORLD'S BEST — BY ANY TEST 

















AN EVINRUDE 
for every typ 


of dinghy 














Evinaupe offers 5 light 
motors to correctly power 
every dinghy, from shortest 
tam to smart speed tender. 
he 10-pound “Mate,” only 
$29.95, F.O.B. Factory. Il- 
lustrated, the 4-cylinder 
Zephyr,” delivers excep- 
tional speed, smoothness, 
thrilling performance. Write 
for catalogs, including special 
literature on Evinrudes for 
small sail craft and other 
auxiliary use. EVINRUDE 
MOTORS, 4574 N. 27th St, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


EVINRUDE. 








Vamarie was the first yacht to complete the 55-mile race from Gibson 
Island to Oxford, opening the regatta. Henderson’s Kelpie, however, won 
in the cruising division on corrected time, and Rebel, owned by J. H. Owens 
of Baltimore, took the honors in the racing division. 


FROM THE SOUTHWESTERN CIRCUIT 


By Mel Jaquier 


> Grand River Lake, Oklahoma’s newest and largest artificial lake, was 
duly and officially dedicated, at least as far as the sailors are concerned, on 
August 17th and 18th with the first Annual Grand River Lake Regatta, 
sponsored jointly by the merchants of Disney, Oklahoma, and the Sequoyah 
Y.C. Visiting yachtsmen were completely taken with the beauty and size of 
the lake. It is 40 miles long and, at one place, 12 miles wide. Represented 
in the fleet of 25 boats were Moths, Goslings, Snipes, National One-Designs 
and Lightnings. 

The first event of the regatta was a windward-leeward free-for-all of 
ten miles. Skippers who won trophies were, in the order of finish: Bill 
Green, Snipe; John Hayward, Snipe; Barney Crawford, John Shaleen, 
and Frank Gunn, National One-Designs. 

Because of a high wind and a nasty chop, the 20-mile handicap race 
scheduled for Sunday was abandoned in favor of a six-mile course. First 
in this event went to Joe Kennedy, sailing a Lightning. Trophies were also 
given to boats which were the first to finish in their own classes. Those win- 
ners were: Joe Kennedy and Dr. Nelson, 1st and 2nd in the Lightning Class; 
John Shaleen, Ist, Frank Gunn, 2nd, and Joe Hutchins, 3rd, National-One- 
Design Class; and John Hayward, Ist, E. W. Van Winkle, 2nd, Howard 
Elwell, 3rd, D. A. McIntyre, 4th, and Mary Ellen Holt, 5th, Snipe Class. 

Dola Tyler, who generously provided docks and moorings and even a 
crew of men to care for the boats, deserves credit for the work he did to 
make the regatta a success. Tyler is well known in Tulsa as a good boat- 
builder and will establish a boat works at Disney. 


p> Labor Day found most of the clubs enjoying special races on their own 
lakes. A sudden storm cut short the program of the Wichita S.C. but it was 
able to complete three events in a full morning of racing. Howard Elwell 
made off with most of the honors by winning the race for Snipes and, later, 
the club fleet race. Max Noble, with Fred Bonner crewing, finished first in 
the National One-Design race. 


> The Sequoyah Y.C. held its annual Hart Trophy Race. Sixteen boats 
entered the race, which was won by Lawrence Reed, sailing John Hay- 
ward’s boat. John Shaleen finished second in his National, followed by 
“Rip” Van Winkle in his Snipe. 


p> After scheduled class races Labor Day morning, the Oklahoma City 
Y.C. had a free-for-all with most of the fleet participating. Frank Gunn, 
Bill Kilpatrick and Barney Crawford finished first, second, and third, 
respectively, all sailing National One-Designs. 


> The Ft. Worth B.C. celebrated Labor Day with two “ Kids’ Races” in 
the morning and two races with its neighbor, the Lake Worth §.C., in the 
afternoon. In the ‘‘ Kids’ Races,’’ Longhorns were skippered by members’ 
children under eighteen years of age, with members crewing. Gold, silver 
and bronze medals were awarded for the first three places in both races. 
Winning skippers, in the order of finish were as follows: First race, Marjorie 
Hare, Bobby Hill, Lucia Hurley; second race, Glenn Hill, Lorance Scur- 
lock, Charles Griffin, Jr. 

In the afternoon, the Boat Club’s top five Class B skippers sailed against 
Lake Worth. The Boat Club won the first race by a large enough margin to 
overcome the disadvantage of losing the second and so took the series. 

August 31st marked the end of the Ft. Worth B.C. season of scheduled 
Longhorn races. George Hill topped the Class A skippers; Bill Evans- 
Lombe took the season’s honors among the Class B skippers and Dr. 
Mallard in Class C. Charles Twiss hung up something of a record by par- 
ticipating in all of the forty-seven Longhorn races. 

Annual meeting of the Boat Club will be held the second week in Octo- 
ber. It will be a stag dinner at which trophies will be awarded the high point 
skippers and new members of the Board of Governors will be elected. 


> Class races continue at the Oklahoma City Y.C. as this is being written, 
with top flight skippers locked in close competition. In the National One- 
Design fleet, Barney Crawford, Frank Gunn and Bill Kilpatrick are leading 
in that order, with a scant twelve points separating them. Although Rus- 
sell Steele has a good lead in the Snipe fleet, the next three places, held by 
John Paschal, Ed Kayhoe and Bill Stenzel, are being hotly contested. 























The famous 
folding KODAK 
at its finest 


M= the Kodak Monitors 
..- family of four finer- 
than-ever folding Kodaks. 
They’re “speed models”; you 
bag action shots with ease. 
Pictures are big; you get 
really generous slices of out- 
doors. in your “‘scenics.” 


And they’re equipped with 
important automatic features 
.-- double-exposure preven- 
tion, film-centering mecha- 
nism, exposure-counting 
scale, retracting body shut- 
ter release ... so all of your 
picture taking becomes sim- 
pler, surer, more fascinat- 
ing... At your dealer’s... 
Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


PRICES .. .With Kodak Anas- 
tigmat//4.5 lens, Kodamatic 
shutter, Kodak Monitor 
Six- 16, for 24x44 -inch pic- 
tures, $41.50. Six-20 model 
(2% x 34-inch pictures), 
$35.75. With Kodak Anas- 
tigmat Special //4.5 lens, 
Supermatic shutter, Kodak 
Monitor Six- 16, for 2 '4x4%4- 
inch pictures, $55. Six-20 
model (214 x 34-inch pic- 
tures), $48.25. (All prices 
include de luxe field case.) 





KODAK 
MONITORS 


Going to the New York World's 
Fair? Take your Kodak—visit the 
Kodak Building—see the Greatest 
Photographic Show on Earth. 


©! ype the 


ONLY EASTMAN MAKES THE KODAK 











YACHTING 
WEST COAST BUBBLES 
By Waldo Drake 


> Harland F. (“Hook”) Beardslee, with his Rhodes ‘‘33” Sea Bee, and 
Douglas Giddings, in the Pacific Coast one-design sloop Windy, were the 
only skippers to defend their titles successfully among the seven new sloop 
champions emerging from Newport-Balboa’s annual Race Week in late 
August. First and second boats in the various classes were as follows: 


Six-Metres. Saga, Myron Spaulding, and Fun, Swigart. 

Handicap Sloops. Francesca, Harold Barneson, and Angelita, Trepte. 
Rhodes “‘33’s.”” Sea Bee, H. F. Beardslee, and High Jinks, Bubbard. 
Pacific Coast Class. Windy, Douglas Giddings, and Trade Wind II. 

- Albatross Class. Oh Oh, H. Farnsworth, and Ha Ha IT, Titus. 
CUSTOM-BUILT MOTOR YACHTS 9 OUTSTANDING CHARACTER Falcon Class. Kiwi, Robert Chapman, and Bonnie, Evans. 

ee ee 45-Foot Class. Heather, Johnson, and Philadelphia, O’Melveny. 


ANNAPOLIS YACHT YARD INC 


PLANT: ANNAPOLIS) MARYLAND NEW YORK OFFICE: 110 EAST 42nd STREET 
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> The international Flattie title was captured on San Pedro Bay at the 
end of August by a Seattle youngster, Gregg McDonald, who amassed 
7714 points in five races with his Whippet II. A local helmsman, Dix Tovell, 
of Balboa, took second honors, followed by Roland Parker, of Mount 


16 
v {3 Baker. 
4p 
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av > Ward Angilley, of Marysville, Cal., was the big noise in the joint Na- 
tional and Pacific Coast outboard regatta at Long Beach over the Labor 


Day week-end. His Class C racing runabout Lollypop captured both the 
National and West Coast crowns and Ward then pushed Sweetheart to vic- 
‘tory in the Pacific Coast ‘‘C” hydroplane class. 


Other winners: A Hydros. Division 1, Chiz Briz, O. C. Brisbin; Division 2, 


& Sv Go Cart VI, Morgan Doyles. C Hydros. Division 2, Shalo-Draft, Pat Cum- 
1p hi A by j L A R 0 rs FE \ mins. F Hydros. Division 1, Miss Margo II, Ned Richardson; Division 2, 
4 \>, Doctor II, Espy Hall. C Service Runabouts. Division 1, Miss Vee, Herb 

S Ss 
q he oe Hadfield; Division 2, Captain Kidd, Herbert Rimlinger. C Racing Run- 


Ney Div ap un 
# \9 abouts. Division 2, Foolin’, Charles Tabucchi. F Racing Runabouts. Divi- 
a GR EA TER SAFETY evs sion 1, Bear Cat, Kenneth Jolley; Division 2, Millionaire Kid, Hovey Cook. 


PLY Ca 0 UT H C 0 R D AG a C 0 Nj PANY > On Labor Day, John Swigart celebrated his purchase of the Six-Metre 
NORTH PLYMOUTH e MASSACHUSETTS Fun, temporarily renamed Strider while under San Francisco Bay colors, 
| by winning the Wrigley Trophy race, annual classic of the three-day Com- 





modores’ Cruise jinks at the Catalina Isthmus. 
. , , Finding the fresh westerly and stiff island chop to her liking, Fun beat 
FOR Fi sh ng OR Fro ls k Nn g William Slater’s venerable Lanai by 30 seconds over the 10-mile windward- 
. GIBBS Power Sea Ski ff leeward course, with Emerson Spear’s Rebel following. 
mee sme” j 
A. : ~— sm — > Don Allison, in August, continued his uncanny success in the South 
' = Coast’s predicted log power boat program by tooling his Hoaloha II to 
™S Sea Proved for Safety Division 1 victory in the two-leg Balboa-Catalina race for the Lipton- 


- 4 —— Designed for Utility Johnson perpetual trophy. Division 2 honors went to Howard Baker's 
5 wigs ee > & > Ww Dream, which won both legs with a total error of less than 20 minutes. 
v1 OO ai. aon . Hoaloha’s error was 8 minutes 33 seconds. The Saturday leg from Balboa 


to the Isthmus was run in unusually rough water. 


You'll get great satisfaction 
from a Gibbs Power Sea Skiff. 


Sele encuigh Sor youngsters, > For the Mission Bay Yacht Club, of San Diego, Dick Lough and his 
tice semaine dou oe Goblin again successfully defended their skimmer title at the eleventh an- 
Seuihed SMUG HLS: Semies tier Ghee hah i ian ail nual Labor Day small boat regatta on Alamitos Bay. Goblin was closely 
a oun Ser Moan tauomed~Seomes Rehege tuk omar pe ree C trailed by a Mission Bay team mate, Leon Bothell’s Curlew, followed by 
ee te ee Dick Russell’s Patricia, of Alamitos Bay. 

GIBBS GAS ENGINE CO. + 4 Flagler Street » Jacksonville, Florida Other winners: Snipes. Grey Goose, H. P. Lawhon. National One-Designs. 
Frolic, Jack Palmer. Suns. Rowdy, Harry Dewar. Rainbow-Skimmerettes. 


A MONEY-SAVING HINT FOR NEXT SEASON | 2; Norman Dolby. 


” > Bud Wiget, in Nightwind, captured both the “C” racing runabout and 

AINT UP NOW “C” service runabout Division 1 titles in the sixteenth annual Southern 

Right after haul-out you'll save time and California outboard regatta at Long Beach, on August 19th. Espy Hall, 

money by doing your preparation and pre- the Los Angeles veteran, was similarly successful. He steered Doctor III 

liminary painting for next season. And you | to victory in Division 2 of the F hydro events and then repeated among the 
Sen ene aa ene Se Soe mrtg! “F” racing runabouts with The Doctor. 

Other winners: M Hydros. Miss America, Emmett Rust. A hydros. 

Your dealer can supply you with Division 1, Lil’Doc, Tom Ingalls; Division 2, Packard Bell Special, Wally 

Vai Sono ae VALSP ak Oe ore Paints | Francisco. B Hydros. Division 1, Hels’ Angel, Marcel Hels; Division 2, 

end the sensationally new VAL BLANC WHITE C-1-16, R. S. Hooper. 8. Hydros. Division 1, JF’, Bill Schuyler; Division 2, 

ced ss Zipper III, Joe del Beato. F Hydros. Division 1, Hot Cha, Ken Jolley. 

‘or free 36 page book “Valspar Your Boat,’ which covers all phases of boat painting F Racing Runabouts. Division 1, My Syn, Bob Jepson. C Racing Run- 

3 ’ ’ 4 
ileal wg we se cong ag sth ro jege=? sini 2, Bie “ig Higbee. C Service Runabouts. Division 2, 
iss Fluron, Orving Debbold. 


VALSPAR YACHT FINISHES ee 





Write us for suggestions. 
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HE economy of Buda Diesels is matched only by their smooth performance. I 
am delighted with them.” (Signed) Geo. G. Milne, owner of the 50-ft. Dawn 
cruiser DACEMA, illustrated above. DACEMA is powered by two Buda-Lanova 
Diesels. Accurate cost figures were kept on an 1136 mile cruise made by Mr. Milne, 
which showed an average of six cents a mile for both fuel and lubricating oil for both 
engines — that’s worth while economy. 

Are you looking for this kind of Diesel performance? 
Then Power and Re-Power with BUDA-LANOVA 
DIESELS! 


THE BUDA CO., Commercial Avenue 
HARVEY (Chicago Suburb) ILLINOIS 
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Fore ’n aft this Burger Diesel yacht 

is one after your own heart . . . able 

as a trawler... roomy as a house- 
at... modern as tomorrow . 

and you can lay it to the expertly 

designed, welded steel Burger hull, 





alignment, welding in nicks, rebalancing 
and refinishing. For a surprisingly low price, Hyde 
will make your wheel like new. Write for particulars. 


HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY, BATH, MAINE 









driven by Buda Diesels, for real op- | 
erating and maintenance economy. | 
And that goes for all of the Burger | 
standardized welded steel cruisers. 
The one illustrated is essentially a | 































hy dros. Burger “54” with modifications | 
, Wally designed by Frederick Lippold. 
ision 2, sg ry - Sit 54, — 70 
. ooter, each of these is strictly cus- 
ision 2 tom quality ...and you ri may PRO LERS 
Jolley. incorporate your pet ideas to give it 
g Rut the desired personal touch. May we 





send you more information? 





Send for the free booklet “Propeller Efficiency”. 
Ie will tell you why Hyde Propellers often increase 
SAIL AND POWER: STEEL AND WOOD: STANDARDIZED AND CUSTOM . the speed of a boat and always get home safely. 


*BURGER BOAT CO * Manittowoc Wis * 


Boat Buldders Since 1865... 








MARBLEHEAD 
ANTI-FOULING GREEN 


“BEST CRUISING AND RACING PAINT ON THE MAR- 
KET!" —Kelvin-White Co. SELECTED FOR GOVERNMENT 


YAWLS AT ANNAPOLIS. Most powerful preventive of Teredos, Marine 
Growth and Barnacles. Smooth and slippery. Lasts a long time. 


Emerald and Light Green —Bright Red — Cream White 
All First Class Dealers and Yacht Yards 


Specified Cn Seemneinnesd enhiibetx W Satine , John G. Alden, Frank C. Paine, 
ps ans & Stevens, Henry J. Gielow, Sparkman & and many others 


STEARNS-McK AY MFG. CO., Marblehead, Mass., U.S. A. 
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HALL-SCOTT MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Division of American Car and Foundry Motors Company 
2850 7th Street, Berkeley, California 
NEW YORK, N. Y., 254 W. 31ST STREET . LOS ANGELES, CAL., 5041 SANTA FE 


AVENUE * SEATTLE, WASH., 907 WESTERN AVENUE * IN NEW ENGLAND, 
MARINE EQUIPMENT CO., 131 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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MATHIS YACHT BUILDING CO. 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 


Designers and Builders 
of Custom Yachts 




















YACHTING 
FLORIDA TRADE WINDS 
By Vivyan Hall 


p> At the request of the Navy Department and the National Defense 
Council, the governor of Florida has named a committee to look into the 
possibilities for building more boats. George Gibbs, at Jacksonville, has 
been building 80-footers for the Coast Guard, the Miami Shipbuilding 
Company is putting out some of the new motor torpedo boats, and the 
Tampa Shipyard has been busy on four large Diesel freighters. Carl Bro- 
rein, of Tampa, heads this new 32-man group. Further to facilitate ship 
maintenance, Congress has recently authorized an office of the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Navigation and Steamboat Inspection at Miami in addition to the 
present office at Jacksonville. 


p> After having been virtually abandoned by the Navy for a number of 
years, Key West is now receiving a great deal of attention. Hangars and 
barracks have been built for the naval air patrol force and a division of 
twelve destroyers is based there at present with the necessary shore com- 
plement for proper maintenance. 


> The Coast Guard office, which now handles all notices to mariners for- 
merly issued by the Lighthouse Service at Key West, has been moved to 
the district office at Jacksonville. All reports of missing markers or dangers 
to navigation should be sent to Captain Cecil M. Babbett, Commander, 
Jacksonville District, U. 8. Coast Guard, Jacksonville. The Coast Guard 
Air Station at Miami has just received two new twin-motored long range 
patrol ambulance planes which are ready for service in case of any marine 
emergency. 


> A windfall has come to the New Smyrna Beach flotilla of the Coast 
Guard Reserve. The old house of refuge at Mosquito Lagoon, which has” 
been replaced by the modern station at Ponce de Leon Inlet, has been 
turned over to the flotilla as a cruise rendezvous and fishing lodge. This 
unit, headed-by Allan Smith as commander, is having instruction at the 
fortnightly meetings by Gordon Hempstead and E. D. Simms. The unit 
organized at Fort Lauderdale is made up of members of the Lauderdale 
Y.C. Vice Commodore C. M. Robinson is the commander there. Among 
the boats listed are Henry G. Fownes’ 73-foot auxiliary yawl Escapade 
and James E. Bartlett’s Martha, flagship of the yacht club. 


> Florida sent four teams to New Orleans for the annual regatta of the 
Gulf Y.A. St. Petersburg, having been runner up for the Lipton Trophy 
last year, was out for blood and halfway through the series Paul Reese and 
Wallace Rifley had the club only one point behind the Southern Y.C., of 
New Orleans. In the final two races, however, Southern and Houston shared 
the honors to finish first and second, with Al Strum and Babe Fogarty land- 
ing St. Petersburg in third place. 


> Don Cochran, Clearwater’s Snipe Class skipper, took his Blue Nose Il 
to Canandaigua for the national championships and placed third. Sonny 
Allen was his crew. Jack Murray, of Dunedin, won the national junior 
championship event in the class to be later disqualified under the “sail 
ownership” rule. Earlier in August, at Charleston, Cochran had won the 
southeastern title with his clubmate, Ted Kamensky, taking second place. 
As this was his third straight victory, Cochran has permanent possession of 
the Charleston Trophy. 


> The St. Petersburg Y.C. has been developing some able speed boat 
drivers. Taking up the 91-cubic-inch hydroplane class only three years 
ago, the club now has the largest and most active fleet in the country, with 
the 62-year-old J. D. McIntyre the moving spirit. McIntyre, who designed 
and built his Happy Warrior III, finished second at Red Bank and then 
went on to make a clean sweep of the class championships at Margate. 


> The Miami Junior Chamber of Commerce, which has worked hard on 
the recent Biscayne Bay regattas, is getting a break on the next one. 5. 
Mortimer Auerbach is transferring the trophy which he gave as a memo 
rial to his father, Judge Auerbach, from Atlantic City to Miami. For several 
years, this race around Absecon Island on Memorial Day has attracted the 
leading national drivers but bad weather in the open ocean has jinxed the 
last two runnings. The new course on Biscayne Bay should be a welcome 
change. 


> Power boat owners who are considering cruising down the Inside Route 
to Florida this fall still have time to join up with the American Power Boat 
Association flotilla which is to leave the World’s Fair basin on October 
14th, under the direction of Chester A. Bentley, of Larchmont. It promises 
to be an interesting cruise. 
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SPECIALISTS IN YACHT INSURANCE 
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SPARKMAN & STEPHENS 


11 EAST 44TH ST., NEW YORK 














SEARCHLIGHTS 


Illustration shows a 10” Incan- 
descent Searchlight featuring the 
latest design. 


For information and prices send for: 
Catatoc I — Incandescent 
Searchlights 
Catatoc A — Arc Searchlights 
‘CataLoc F — Floodlights 


THE CARLISLE & FINCH CO. 


249 E. Clifton Avenue Cincinnati, Ohio 
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LUDERS MARINE CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Designers and Builders 


STAMFORD, CONN. Phone Stamford 4-3137 











SANDS MARINE PLUMBING 


The well-known “Sands” Line 
is now manufactured exclusive- 
ly by Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. 

All facilities and equipment 
of the A. B. Sands & Son Co. 
have been purchased by us, 
and correspondence should be 
addressed as follows: 


WILCOX, CRITTENDEN & CO., INC. 
SANDS PLUMBING DIVISION 
10 South Main St., Middletown, Conn. 











YACHTING 
MASSACHUSETTS BAY FLASHES 
By Ed Earle 


> A cheerful prospect for blue water racing next summer is noted in the 
fact that Canadian yachtsmen are confidently making plans to resume the 
Marblehead to Halifax ocean race. Vice Commodore Don Gardner, of the 
Boston Y.C., owner of Borogove II and one of those responsible for putting 
across the first race, stiJl holds membership in the Royal Nova Scotia 
Y.S. and is in close touch with the situation. His fine set of motion pictures 
of the first race was borrowed and shown around the Canadian clubs, 
When the reels were returned by the appreciative Canadians, they also 
stressed the plans they were making for another race depending, of course, 
on war conditions. 


> Good sized blackfish, of the whale family, have been disporting them- 
selves in Massachusetts Bay, especially during the Eight-Metre racing at 
Marblehead. During Sandy Bay Week, at Rockport, Laura Cooney 
Thomas won the special fish story prize by spinning a yarn of the whale 
that knew the rules of the road. It appears that the Manchester 18-Footer 
Onward III had the starboard tack on a cruising whale. The whale imme- 
diately blew three times and went astern. 


> A good season ended at Marblehead with Charles Francis Adams still 
taking the Eight-Metres to town with his Thisbe. The noted veteran 
helmsman, Charles Pelham Curtis, celebrated his eightieth birthday re- 
cently at the tiller of his 30-Square-Metre Ellen. In Boston Bay, President 
Charles Graf, of the Indian Marconi Association, captured the major inter- 
club title with his Lark. Graf, incidentally, had to come from last to first 
in the final race off Winthrop to clinch the trophy. Clint Ferguson, the 
National amateur outboard ace, proved his ability in the sailing game 
when his Breezin Thru, of the Adams Interclubs, brought the Quincy 
Challenge Cup to the Squantum Y.C. 


> The Sears Cup came back to Marblehead for the fourth time when 
Captain Bobby Coulson’s Eastern Y.C. crew held the lead all the way to 
win the national junior title off the Eastern Point Y.C., Gloucester. The 
Eastern Point Y.C. deserves high praise for handling the four-day series, 
loaning Triangles and taking on the event at short notice. 


> The South Boston Y.C. will make a drive next season to foster junior 
racing. Jim Lee has put up a prize to be called the Morrissey Memorial 
Trophy, as well as medals which will be awarded to the winning South 
Boston juniors. 


> While Harold S. Vanderbilt’s Twelve-Metre Vim won the King’s Cup 
off Marblehead, the little double-ended 12-Square-Metre Stooge, owned by 
Francis Avakian, of the Quincy Y.C., attained fame by leading home 105 
rivals of all sizes in the Grand Handicap Chowder race of the South Boston 
Y.C., which dropped the season’s curtain on interclub regattas in the 
Eastern Massachusetts district. PS 


> At the annual meeting of the Sandy Bay Y.C., Arthur J. Hall, Lindley 
I. Dean and Homer M. Clark were reélected to the board of governoms 
Arthur J. Hall was elected commodore and William J. Carter, vice com 
modore. Joseph T. Higgins continues as secretary for the tenth consecuti¥ 
year. 


> Clarence H. Lowe was elected commodore of the Plymouth Y.C. Othe 
officers include Vice Commodore Morton Kye, Rear Commodore Gerald 
May, Fleet Captain Guy Bunker, Michael J. Bagnell, A. Rodman Hussey, 
Louville Niles and Robert Bowler, executive committee. = 


> With the smashing memory of the hurricane of two years ago, yacht 
men in this section were all battened down for the big wind threat of Ia 
month. The most mountainous seas of the season were rolling off Ma rble 
head on Labor Day in the tail of the storm which, luckily, headed nor 
east. 6c 


> The Massachusetts Bay Radio Class kept the season going deep it 
September with a series of three races for the Hosea D. White Trophy# 
the Savin Hill Y.C. The top seven boats in this class, based on interglil 
point standing throughout the season, competed for the first leg on ® 
new trophy. ad 


be Geoffrey Clark, top flight Star Class skipper from Sandy Bay, tum 
in a nice performance when he sailed Lincoln Davis, Jr.’s, Roulette Id 
the Marblehead 30-Square-Metres, to the major trophy of the Eastem 
Point Y.C. annual chowder race off Gloueester. 
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Dome top magnifies 
card for easy reading — 
New dynamic card 
and magnetic system 


assure accuracy. 


E.S. RITCHIE & SONS, INC. 


Established 1850 
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NEWS FROM THE MAINE COAST 
By Elizabeth Cooper 


> The tenth annual Monhegan Race of the Portland Y.C. started on 
Saturday, August 24th, with 24 entries racing in three classes over the 100- 
mile course from Portland Harbor to Cape Porpoise and thence to Mon- 
hegan Island and return. Despite a number of minor casualties and with- 
drawals, a new record was set for the course. Seward DeHart’s cutter 
Mistral (N.Y. “‘40’’) from the City Island Y.C., came in in 17:33:33, beat- 
ing the previous record of 17:40:50 held by Vernon F. West’s 50-foot sloop 
Sayonara IT since 1929. On corrected time, Mistral lost the trophy to Olcott 
Gates’ 37-foot sloop Duckling, from Woods Hole, Mass., by 11:09. 

At the start, the wind was from the north, about 15 miles an hour, and at 
the buoy at Cape Porpoise it swung to NNW, coming in stronger. Rounding 
the Cape Porpoise whistler, L. 8. Carter’s N.Y. “40” Katharine was first, 
at 5:01:15 p.m. After rounding the buoy on Saturday night, E. E. Sander’s 
N.Y. “30” Playmate lost her backstay and split her forestaysail, forcing 
her to withdraw, and Gazelle and A. D. Chesterton’s yawl Joy Too also 
withdrew, the former finding the going too heavy even with three reefs in 
her mainsail. Katharine, Duckling and R. L. Ireland’s schooner Pandora II 
lost their genoas, M. G. Lemoine’s cutter Tarpon (winner of Class A iast 


year) split her mainsail, and Philip A. Graham’s sloop Voyager was dis- 
masted. The last two withdrew and made port safely. 

Mistral quickly overhauled Katharine after the latter had lost her genoa 
and was first to round the mark off Monhegan at 11:25:30 p.m. with the 
scratch boat, the schooner Blue Goose, five minutes behind. Mistral crossed 
the finish line at 7:03:33 a.m., Sunday, with Katharine second at 9:06:16 and 
John Lloyd’s cutter Nicor third, at 9:11:43. In Class A, Nicor took first 
on corrected time, with Pandora II second and Blue Goose third. Class B 
winner was Duckling. N. Brooke Smith’s new cutter Norjan II was in 
second place and W. M. Rand’s Pandion, third. Mistral won in Class C and 


Katharine came in second. The summaries: 
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CLASS A Elapsed Corrected 
Nicor, John Bird Lloyd 20:01:43 18:45:37 
Pandora IT, R. L. Ireland 20 :23 :28 19:21:22 
Blue Goose, E. W. Freeman 21:03:47 21:03:47 
Ptrouette, E. R. Hathaway 23:09:00 21:47:34 
CLASS B 

Duckling, Olcott Gates 20:03:00 17:37:22 
Norjan II, N. Brooke Smith 20:06:00 18:34:19 
Pandion, W. M. Rand 21:05:01 18:34:21 
Zodiac, H. P. Clark 20:54:39 18:46:18 
Eliza, Ernest Ballard 22:21:58 20:00:40 
Departure, Frederic L. Ballard 22:16:16 20:09:11 
Prazilla, J. K. Jayne 22:31:39 20:51:49 
Whistler, G. N. Hendel 25:24:29 21:01:04 
Leveche, Mrs. H. C. Taylor 24:12:21 21:13:41 
Dusky, J. R. Newell 25:23:54 21:41:44 
Rip Tide, G. H. Batchelder 23:58:42 21:44:54 
Tadpole, E. 8. Kelley 25:15:47 22:00:34 
CLASS C 

Mistral, Seward DeHart 17:53 :33* 17:40:31 
Katharine, L. 8. Carter 19:56:16 19:10:33 


* The rating class gave the other two classes 20 minutes at the start. Therefore, 
although “Mistral” finished at 17:33:33, the above time was used to figure her 
handicap. 


> The last two of the Casco Bay Interclub races were sailed on August 
17th and 18th at West Harpswell and Mere Point, respectively. The first 
race, under the auspices of the Merriconeag Y.A., had an entry list of 71 
boats and was sailed in light and fluky south and southwesterly winds. At 
the Mere Point Y.C., on Sunday, 60 boats raced in a 15-knot southwester. 

In the first race, the results were as follows: Class I, Windermere, Philip 
Dorticos, first; Pawmonok, Cleveland Bros., second. Class II, Mink, Hay- 
ward James; Whisper, M. A. and 8. J. Thomas. Class III (Lawley 110’s), 
Sevelev, R. F. Debevoise; Baby Clipper, C. S. Wilson. Class IV, Jacomo, 
A. E. Moore; Blue Chip III, Austin Smithwick. Class V (Lightnings), 
Nauta, John R. Haug; Willie, Hammons Sisters. Class VI, Winona, Camp 
Tamarack; Nip, T-Ledge Camp. 

Following are the results of the race at Mere Point: Class I, Windermere, 
P. Dorticos, first; Begyl, R. D. Brewer, Jr., second. Class II, Doris, F. O. 
Watson; Whisper, M. A. & 8. J. Thomas. Class III, Derby, Haskett Derby; 
Sevelev, R. F. Debevoise. Class IV, Blue Chip III, A. Smithwick; Cando, 
B. Thompson. Class V, Willie, Hammons Sisters; Nauta, J. R. Haug. Class 
VI, Nip, T-Ledge Camp; Moujik II, Ruth Brewer. 


> So ends the 1940 racing season in Maine and, to my vast regret, so ends 
also my news from Maine. To my good friends, boatbuilders, yacht clubs 
and skippers, many thanks for your courtesy and coéperation and much 








Yacht Insurance Fulfills 


Your Threefold Need 


PRESERVES effectively the 
sizable property investment— 


PROTECTS against possible 
lawsuits involving injury or 
damage (by addition of 
Protection and Indemnity 
Insurance)— 


PROVIDES the extra feature 
of an inspection and survey 
service which frequently de- 
tects easily-corrected faults, 
a wholly desirable precav- 
tion in the interests of owner, 
family, guests and crew 
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Beating new boats built to the 
most up to date designs 


LOUIS J. LARSEN 
Yacht Sailmaker 
50 Warren St., New York, N. Y. 
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PLASTIC WOOD REPAIRS 
BOATS of all sizes and types 


PLASTIC WOOD is waterproof and weatherproof. It 
handles like putty—hardens into real wood. Whether 
your craft is large or small, for pleasure or commer- 
cial use, PLASTIC WOOD will help you keep it ship- 
shape. Successful repairs to splintered plank ends, . 
stem rot, loose bolts; and spar checks are easy to 
make. Get it at ship chandler, paint, hdwe., 10¢ stores. 
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YACHTING 


COMET COMMENTS 
By Malcolm D. Lamborne, Jr. 


> The fifty Comets sailing in the annual Central New York Y.R.A. re- 
gatta, August 22nd to 24th, accounted for approximately one half the boats 
entered in the event and marked the highest number of Comets ever 
gathered in that state. The first day found the airs light, but on the next 
two the wind picked up and the finals were sailed in a good fresh breeze. 
Frank Hoffman’s Margie Kay, from the Owasco Y.C., was the eventual 
winner, Kelly Bates’ T'weedledee was second and Dr. A. K. Bates’ Tweedle- 
dum and Herbert Sinhoffer’s Ginger tied for third place. Margie Kay took 
the opening race, and on the next two days had a second in each race, 


> A week earlier, 19 Comets, representing nine fleets in the state, staged 
the first regatta devoted exclusively to Comets since 1938 when Lake 
Skaneateles was the scene of the Comet Nationals. It was held on Lake 
Owasco, and was sponsored by the Owasco Y.C. Again, Margie Kay was 
the winner, with Dr. John Copeland’s Wee Star II second and Ginger third. 
Other fleets represented were the Skaneateles, Red Jacket, Seneca, Lake 
Delta, Fair Haven, Otisco and Ithaca Yacht Clubs. 

The first race, sailed over a 5-mile windward-leeward course, saw Margie 
Kay leading all the way in a light southeasterly. Two boat lengths behind 
was Weir Stewart’s Vega IJ. On the following day, the second race was 
over a triangular course in a freshening southerly. It was Wee Star IJ this 
time with Margie Kay second. The final race found Wee Star ITI leading 
the fleet by a wide margin, followed in by the Hoffman boat. The latter 
had saved enough points, however, to take the series. 


> The O. G. Dale Memorial Trophy for 1940 — the highest honor be- 
stowed upon a Barnegat Bay skipper — went to a Comet sailor for the first 
time. He was Edward Braddock, newly elected captain of the Barnegat 
Bay Y.R.A. fleet. The award was made at the annual presentation of season 
prizes. Braddock, in his Toby, also received a prize for winning the annual 
Bayhead Y.C. all-night race for boats under 18 feet. 


> Another record-breaking fleet of Comets, the largest single class in the 
event, came out for the Interlake regatta at Put-In-Bay, Ohio. O. E. M. 
Keller’s Rhythm, of the Maumee River fleet, was the winner. Second place 
went to Gerald Pankras’ Tophat, of the Lorain Y.C., and third to Garrett 
Goodbody’s Goodnite, also of Maumee. The same week-end, a team race 
for the Knight Trophy was held. Toledo’s Maumee fleet took the prize 
after eliminating the Rocky River fleet and the Lorain fleet, 1940 winners. 


> Dr. Copeland has been reélected fleet captain of Owasco and Dr. Bates, 
secretary-treasurer, for the 1940-41 season. 


> Chesapeake Bay Comet sailors found plenty to keep them occupied 
through August and September as major regattas were held in that area. 
The Gaetina Bowl race, sponsored by the Chesapeake Bay Y.C., at Oxford, 
Md., was won by a visiting skipper, Robert Lippincott, of Riverton, N. J. 
More than 25 Comets competed. The day before, the Panola Bowl series, 
held under auspices of the Tred Avon Y.C., ended with Ernest Covert’s 
Scandal, from Washington, leading a fleet of 36 boats. Second in the series 
went to Clarke Daniel’s Robert E.. Lee, also of Washington. 

Scandal and Robert E. Lee finished in that order the next week-end in the 
fifth annual Annapolis Y.C. regatta. At the end of August, Robert EL. Lee 
took three firsts to win the Indian Landing B.C. races. The same two 
boats fought it out over Labor Day, with Daniel finally winning. 


> Four teams of three Comets each raced for a new prize, the Fuller Chal- 
lenge Trophy, offered to Barnegat Bay sailors in August. The Island 
Heights, Lavallette, Little Egg Harbor, and Seaside Park Yacht Clubs 
entered teams. The Seaside entries, Jess Haydock’s Emma T’Dish, Brad- 
dock’s Toby and J. E. McCambridge’s Widfall, finished fourth, fifth and 
second to win the trophy. Little Egg Harbor was second, Island Heights 
third and Lavallette fourth. Tom Hopkins’ Lightning, from Little Egg, 
won the race sailed over a 12-mile course. 


> Comets registered up to the first of September number 1,791 and prom- 
ise shortly to pass the 1,800 mark, according to Class Secretary Bonsall. 


> Forty-five Comets competed in the Greater Wildwood Y.C. regatta 
late in August. William Stuempfig, of Ocean City, won the series followed 
by Charles Allaire, of Red Bank, Tony Leitner, Perth Amboy, and Arthur 
Zucker, Raritan Y.C. 


> Two firsts gave young Palmer Derby’s Saki the DuPont Trophy for 
Comets, annual feature of the St. Johns ane Squadron, held in August 
off Jacksonville, Fla. 
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THE SOUTH SHORE OF LAKE ERIE 
By John G. Robinson 


> The past month has shown some tapering off in active racing on Lake 
Erie but, all things considered, August was a busy month and will be re- 
membered because it included some of the high spots of the season. 

The week-end after the annual Inter-Lake regatta at Put-in-Bay, August 
10th—-11th, was featured by the Central Divisional outboard championships 
at Cleveland, combined with the 150th anniversary of the founding of the 
U. S. Coast Guard. The outboards drew a huge gallery of spectator craft 
but the water in Cleveland Harbor was too rough for really fast time. 


p> The South Shore regatta, at Vermilion, O., August 17th—18th, drew sail 
and power boats from almost every Lake Erie port. The Class R event, 
always the big feature at Vermilion, went to Lee Wilson’s Cotton Blossom, 
with Bernie Ware’s Gypsy second and Al Mastics’ Vitesse in third place. 
The Star race went to Bob Laughlin, Vermilion Y.C., and Bill Peter of 
the same club took the National One-Design Class. N. Haminck, Cleve- 
land Y.C., was the winner in the popular Comet Class and George Butts, 
Sandusky 8.C., captured first place in the hard-fought Interlake Class. 


> The Mentor Harbor and Erie Yacht Clubs got together for an all night 
race from Mentor Harbor to Erie on August 16th. This was for the new 
Interstate Trophy and the plan is to make the event an annual one, which 
should be easy, judging from the success of the first race. The race is open 
to auxiliaries of not less than 24 and not over 65 feet in length and handi- 
capped under Universal Rule rating. Sixteen crack auxiliaries, most of 
them from Mentor and Erie, left Mentor Harbor at 7:30 p.m. for Erie, 
some 80 miles away. Weather conditions were ideal, with a brisk breeze 
from offshore and bright moonlight. Falcon IT, R. H. Bostwick’s N.Y.Y.C. 
32-footer, finished at 4:54:30 Saturday morning, followed by Enigma, 
owned by Ken Eckert of the Erie Y.C., at 5:00:30 and Tom Jones’ Chee- 
maun IT, at 5:54:00. Penguin, sixteenth to finish, crossed the line at 7:56:15. 
Shagbark, owned by Morley Hitchcock, of the Mentor Harbor Y.C., was 
the winner on corrected time. 

Even five o’clock in the morning didn’t stump the Erie boys and the race 
committee was at the finish line along with several other boats to welcome 
the racers. It was a grand race and a real high spot in what has been a suc- 
cessful season for Lake Erie auxiliaries. 


> The Great Lakes championship series for International 14-foot dinghies 
was held at Vermilion, O., August 3lst-September 2nd. Norman R. Cole 
and Frank T. Sweet, of the Rochester Y.C., in Norgin, took four firsts in 
five starts. In the team race, Rochester took first and second, with Ver- 
milion third and Mentor Harbor fourth. 


> The William H. Hommell Trophy race for auxiliaries, from Rocky 
River to Put-in-Bay, a two-stage race with an overnight stop at Vermilion, 
was won by Tom Jones, of the Mentor Harbor Y.C., with his new Rhodes 
27” Cheemaun II. Nev Foster’s Florence D, Cleveland Y.C., was second 
and Busch brothers’ Aquilla, Lakeside Y.C., was third. Falcon II, which 
led the first stage, hit a reef off Gibraltar Island, close to the finish line, 
and did not finish. 


> Power cruisers around Cleveland seem to prefer fairly short races, if one 
can judge by the success of the Calvert Trophy Race, of the Lakeside 
Y.C., on August 11th. The trophy was awarded through the drawing of 
chances and was won by the tenth boat to finish, Hy-Em, owned by Frank 
A. Maxon, of the Lakeside Y.C. Twenty-seven boats started and finished 
and special prizes were awarded the first five boats. The distance was 15 
miles and Zipper, owned by Ed Mayo, first to finish, averaged better than 
29 miles per hour. 


> Ernie Brooker, of Yacht Terminals, Inc., Cleveland, plans to build a 
26-foot standardized express cruiser this winter. Plans for the new boat 
have been prepared by John B. Clark, local naval architect. 


> The Snipe fleet at Mentor Harbor has started on the second series of 
races that will continue until November 10th. Harold Seymour won the 
first series with his Helhar, with Howard Morris a close second and John 
Dixon third. 


> Work has been started, at long last, on the yacht harbor at Edgewater 

Park, Cleveland. This harbor, which has been in bad shape for the last ten 

years, will be altered so that the present site of the Edgewater Y.C. docks 

aq be filled in and a new and better basin provided at the eastern end of 
e harbor. 


> Earl Seitz, commodore of the Sandusky Y.C., is well pleased this season 
for there are three Inter-Lake cat boats on Sandusky Bay. Seitz has been 
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{A COMPLETE LINE me 
| 20.Gasoline Models 4 to 125 H.P a 
: 


6 Hesselman Tyre “Spek | WAUKESHA 
'  (Hesselman Type) Spark Diesels! 


You'll like the extreme dependability 
— economy and top notch performance 
of this oil burning power plant. It 
features starting ease, light weight, low 
maintenance and smooth operation at 
all speeds from idling to open throttle. 
Send today for details of this remark- 
able engine that combines best advan- DISTRIBUTORS: Verrier Eddy Co., 
tages of both Diesel and Gasoline Seepetiat Cache ie PO 
engines. ; 


Ave., ton; W. E. Gochenaur Mfg, 
Co., 437 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


54 De Aly (Om @ORE@) CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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LW. Ferdinand § Co..Inc. 


599 Albany Street -Fst.1873 Boston. Mass. 








PERKO HOT AIR 

CABIN HEATER 
Works well on Gas, Alcohol, 
Kerosene, Coal or any other 
type of stove. HEATS IN. 
STANTLY. Economical to 
operate, 


“PRESSURE TYPE” ALCOHOL STOVE 


with pressure gauge, air pump and invisible fuel 
tank. Made in 2 and 3 burners—Vitreous enamel 
— black trim. A snappy addition to any 
galley. 


SEE THE “PERKO” LINE AT YOUR DEALER 


asc FOR PERKINS MARINE LAMP & HARDWARE CORP. 
Cana «1945 PITKIN AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

















CONSOLIDATED 
. — STORAGE 


Most completely equipped 
open and covered storage 
and reconditioning yard 
around New York. Deep 
water. Convenient by boat, 
car, train and subway. Fin- 
est work. Reasonable prices. 
Get Consolidated’s prices 
before you arrange for win- 
ter storage. 


CONSOLIDATED SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION 
Morris Heights .* ” NewYork City * * ~~ Tel. LUdlow 7~-1400 
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HERE IS 
REAL 


COMFORT 


LET US 
SEND YOU 
Detailed 
Description 

of 
STOUT FELLA 
22/6” 3180" 2 7/4 x 3/2” 


PRICE $990 — Price with motor and cruising equipment, $1290 


Designed and Built by GILBERT DUNHAM, INC. 
Shippan Point Stamford, Connecticut 
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MARINE ELECTRIC PLANTS 
3 to 60 KW 


U. S. Marine Diesel Electric Plants are built to 
deliver the highest standard of modern Diesel 
performance. Safe . . . smooth operation .. . 
and easy starting. One, two, four and six 
cylinder models. 3 to 60 KW. Also complete 
line of gasoline units. Write for full information. 
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2 Cyl. -5, 7%, 10 KW 
UNITED STATES MOTORS CORP. ** oicsn wie” 











Nee These Beautiful Warrier PLAYMATES 


44-FT. BLUE WATER SPORT CRUISER 
This beautiful sport cruising del has spaci teak wood bridge and cock- 
pit, luxurious lounging sedan cabin, large galley, toilet and shower room and 
complete crew quarters; it’s a perfect sport yacht at a reasonable price. 


The 1941 models are now ready. Send for literature 


WHEELER SHIPYARD, INC. Ft of Cropeey Ave. 


rooklyn, N. Y 

















DISTINCTIVE 
YACHT 
FURNITURE 


We are specialists in the manufacture 
of cabin and deck furniture for the boat. 

Among our installations are many of 
the most luxurious yachts afloat, in- 
cluding “Moneda”, “Elda”, “Sirena”, 
“Onrust”, “Caritas”, “Navigator’’, 
**Mary Eleanor”, “Tritona”, “Student 
Prince”, “Disturbance II”, “Agawam”, 
“Bidgee”, “Florence”, “Moana II”, 
“Mystery”, “Reomar” and “Episode”. 

Write for catalog 


Left: Unusual rattan fishing 
chair No. 15 


GRANDCENTRAL WICKER SHOP. Ine. 








217 EAST 42ND STREET, N. Y.C. g,2,j/eck Eatof. = MANUFACTURERS 





YACHTING 


an ardent advocate of this class for more than ten years but had been un- 
able to get three boats together until this year. Now it looks as though 
there may be more next season. 


> Blaine Schoepfle of the Sandusky 8.C., who has been a regular member 
of the crew aboard Paul Baker’s sloop Windward, has bought a new Inter- 
lake Class sloop from Gordon Douglass, of Vermilion, and has named her 
Vizen. 

Bill Hughes, of the Sailing Club, took his National One-Design Nod 
overland to the Turkeyfoot Lake Regatta and came back with a first prize. 


oa 


LAKE MICHIGAN NEWS 


By Jeannette Oates 


> Ted Lumbard’s 44-foot cutter Bangalore and Gossoon II, the Vail- 
Morton “R” boat, won the Chicago Daily News regatta time prizes in 
which some 100 entries, ranging from large power cruisers to small fry, 
spread along Chicago’s lake front the last Sunday in August. For Gossoon 
IT, it was the third win in this event. Puffy winds, rough water and inter- 
mittent rain added to the summer’s total of bad weather. 

Dr. J. W. Lowell topped Class D for the fourth time with Osprey II, 
and Tony Pharr’s Nancy, of Racine, Wis., added to her string of victories 
in the Seawanhaka Class. Runner-up in Class B was Duncan Hodges’ 
Kamaaina, designed by Dan Hill, of Lake Bluff. Betty Bro, flagship of the 
Columbia Y.C., took first in Class C and Lew Ainbinder’s Baccarat won in 
Class A. The Fahlstrom-Williams Bubbling Over edged out the Moon- 
Smith Delight by 30 seconds. 


> The last major long distance race of the season — the three-legged hop 
from the Columbia Y.C. to St. Joe, thence to Michigan City, and finally to 
the Jackson Park Y.C. — was run in a fresh, northwest breeze and choppy 
seas. Gloriant, first Milwaukee boat to finish the race to St. Joe from Mil- 
waukee, piled up additional honors by beating a fleet of 65 yachts on a 
one-gun start for the Commodore F. H. Nobel Trophy on the last leg 
from Michigan City to Chicago. 

Tahuna, with three straight victories in Class B, was awarded the 
Hamilton Trophy, the Chicago Y.C. Cup, for the run from St. Joe to 
Michigan City. Eddie Schnabel’s Yankee was awarded the Dreadnaught 
Trophy, beating Hollis Potter’s Hornet, for the greatest number of points 
for the three legs. 

The George H. Spies and the Fred Porter Trophies, Columbia Y.C. 
awards for the first lap, were carried off by Betty Bro and L. A. Wheeler’s 
“R” boat Colleen, respectively. 


> The Lutz Trophy series for Class Q boats, held September 7th and 8th, 
off the Jackson Park Y.C., gave Otto Dreher’s Lively Lady the victory 
for the third consecutive year. The Lake Michigan championship for 
Kight-Metres, sailed the same week-end off Jackson Park, went to John’ 
O’Rourke’s Shamrock, with Gloriant and Howard Baxter’s Quest, of Grand 
Rapids, placing second and third. 


> The Shipping Board series, sponsored by the Chicago Y.C. over the 
Labor Day week-end, went to Woodie Pirie’s Twin Star, with 48 points for 
the three races. The Otter Brothers’ Step’n’Fetch It and Glider, owned by 
the Bingham-Clay-Floyd syndicate, tied for second with 45 points each. 


. 

> The Great Lakes Star Class championship, sailed at Gull Lake, Mich., 
went to Step’n’Fetch It, of the Wilmette fleet, with a score of 97 out of a 
possible 100 points. Parader, skippered by Holt Thomas, of Peoria, earned 
83 points, and third went to Trilby, of Vermilion, Ohio, sailed by Bob 
Laughlin, with 79. 


> The Lake Michigan crew has scored again. The “R” boat Ardelle, 
owned by Chick Waltman and Clare Udell, invaded foreign waters and 
captured the Richardson series, with seven points. Competing were Lee 
Wilson’s Cotton Blossom, of Cleveland, and Phil Farnum’s Kathea, of Lake 
Ontario. 


> “Bill” Lowry, of the South Shore Y.C., Milwaukee, skippered the Lake 
Michigan crew in Lively Lady to a 15-second victory in a stiff northeast 
breeze in the first of the Barthel Trophy races sailed at Milwaukee, 
August 22nd-24th. Runner-up was Hope, sailed by Elmer Doyle. Ontario 
took the second race. On the second day, two races went to Lake Michigan. 
Point standings were: Lake Michigan, 1334; Ontario, 1114; Erie, 1134. 
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ALDE 


Offsoundings 





42’ x 29’ x 11’ 5’ 11” 


Fast and able under sail. Double 
stateroom and forecastle. Finest 
construction and workmanship. 


Yawl rig. $8650 
also 


31’ Malabar Jr. $3575 
36’ Coastwise 5950 


John G. Alden 


131 State St., Boston, Mass. 
545 Fifth Ave., New York 























Four Cycle Inboard Motors 


For Low Cost Boating 


eNew economy plus a low first 
cost make these new Lauson 4- 
cycle inboard engines the ideal 
power for small commercial boats 
and pleasure crafts. 

AIR-COOLED AND WATER-COOLED 
eFour air-cooled models offering 
3% h.p., 1% h.p., 24% h.p., 3 h.p. 
. . . three water-cooled motors 
producing 114 h.p., 3-7/10 h.p. and 
514 h.p., all of them small, com- 
pact and light in weight « 


CHECK THESE FEATURES 
rankshaft 









Standard Marine Base + 
Built-In Oi] Pump and 
Float Feed Car- 
buretor » Alumi- 
num Cylinder 


Reduetion (or 
Reverse). 


Write Teday 
for New Free Catalog “G” 


me fAuson 


COMPANY 


NEW HOLSTEIN Wi U.S.A 








DETROIT RIVER AND LAKE ERIE NEWS 
By Walter X. Brennan 


> The Crescent S.Y.C. held the most successful regatta of the season, 
August 24th, on Lake St. Clair. While most of the regattas were somewhat 
down in numbers of entrants, Crescent started 127 boats. Although the 
breeze was light, weather conditions were ideal. 


> The Detroit Power Squadron staged an end-of-the-season cruise to 
Merwin Park, in Canada, near Algonac. The park is one of the perfect 
objectives for a cruise in this area. 


> Before the racing season has closed, committees have announced their 
programs of winter entertainment. Most of the clubs in the area sponsor 
bowling, the Grosse Pointe Y.C. having its own alleys in the clubhouse. 
Competition starts in October and leads up to the Inter-Lake Y.A. tourna- 
ment late in January. 


> The U.S. Immigration authorities have relaxed their requirements on 
crossing the border so that more local craft were able to visit Canadian 
shores during late August and September. The Canadian officials built a 
special low dock at Walkerville as a convenience for those who wished to 
enter opposite Detroit. 


b> The Sandusky Y.C. burned the mortgage on the clubhouse with appro- 
priate ceremonies, September 7th, and will settle down for more fun and 
fewer business meetings this winter. The final payoff came as the result of 
selling tickets on a Lyman runabout. 


> Fisher Boat Works laid the keel for the first of two experimental 110- 
foot boats for the U. 8. Navy last month. 


> The Hickory Island Association, at the lower end of the Detroit River, 
set up a cup this year which was introduced to competition on Labor Day 
for races with the 12-foot Nipper Class boats. Twenty-six boats sailed in 
the opener, the Hickory Island boats scoring more points than the Grosse 
Isle Y.C. craft. 


p> A new association of yacht clubs located at the mouth of the Detroit 
River and the western end of Lake Erie has been organized. Member clubs 
include the Toledo, Maumee River, Monroe, Bay View, Hickory Island, 
Grosse Ile, Bar Harbor, and Gibraltar Yacht Clubs. 


LAKE ONTARIO NEWS 
By W. Peck Farley 


> The races for the twelfth district championship in the Star Class were 
held at Rochester, August 15th to 17th. The weather performed perfectly, 
producing three days of true, moderate winds. The race committee did a 
splendid job in setting eourses and should be complimented, contrary to 
the usual procedure. 

Nineteen Stars competed and the result of the three days of racing was 
as follows: First, Hmma Lou, Nevin and Warden; second, Spook, White 
and Excell; third, Deuce, Farley and Christy. 

Nevin, in Emma Lou, scored two firsts and a third; White, in Spook, a 
second, third and fifth; Farley, a first, second and twelfth, in Deuce. 


> The Richardson Cup, awarded to the Class R champion of the Great 
Lakes, has been sailed for in Rochester, with Ardelle, of Chicago, the winner, 
beating out Kathea II by one point, with Cotton Blossom, of Cleveland, 
third. The first race resulted in a protest right at the start, with all three 
boats involved. After two long meetings, the judges decided on a resail. 

When the boats went to the starting line for the final race, Ardelle was 
tied with Kathea. The final scores stood: Ardelle, 7 points; Kathea, 6; Cot- 
ton Blossom, 5. 


> The Clayton Y.C. held its annual meeting on August Ist, and elected 
the following: Commodore, E. D. Corson; vice commodore, C. D. Kerr; 
rear commodore, John Sanderson. 

Fifteen boats from the Clayton Y.C. took part in the Eastern Circuit 
Meet of the L.Y.R.A., held at Picton, Prince Edward Island, Ontario, 
and at Kingston, Ontario. Taspy, skippered by Peter Corson, won the 
cruising race from Picton to Kingston. 

The season’s racing at the Clayton Y.C. produced the following winners 
of first, second and third places: Susan, M. L. Youngs; Olive, John McFar- 
land; Blue Bill, Dr. J. T. Fowker, Jr. 
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‘ TWIN Disc 


MARINE GEARS 


@ 100% of forward speed in 
reverse...single lever controls 
forward or reverse ...no gear 
shifting ...no adjustments... 
smooth running... built in five 
popular sizes with 1:1, 2:1, 3:1 
reductions. Standard 
equipment on most 
nationally known ma- | 


rine diesel engines. 


LUTCH COMP ARLY 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 

















GREBE STREAMLINED CRUISERS 


Custom built on 
staunch hulls of 
proven standardized 
design. 

Grebe yachts have 
tnany distinctive fea- 
tures. 


WRITE FOR 
COMPLETE DETAILS 


STANDARDIZED CRUISERS 40 to 70 FEET 


HENRY C. GREBE & CO. Inc. 


3250 NO. WASHTENAW AVE., 





CHICAGO, ILL. 





Even a wet sneaker can’t slip on NOSKID. 
Excellent wearing, non-abrasive, waterproof. 
Send for color card showing NOSKID an other 
INTERNATIONAL special purpose paints. 


International Paint Company. Inc. 


73 Main St., San Francisco, Cal 


21 West St., New York, N.Y 








BOOKS For YACHTSMEN 


We know that no one can learn to sail or cruise by reading books but we know, 


too, that the 


rience of experts can be valuable to new sailors and oldtimers 


alike. We unhesitatingly recommend all of the books listed below. 


Yacht Racing Rules & Tactics, by 
Gordon C. Aymar. Rules and maneuvers 
illustrated by sequence photos of Star 
beat models. Includes the latest rule 
changes. $4. 


The Sailing Rules in Yacht Racing by 
George D. Hills. The standard authority 
on racing rules, revised to date. $3.00 


Elements of Yacht Design, by Norman 
Skene. This book is a standard in its 
field, indispensable to naval architects, 
boat builders and yachtsmen. Revised to 
date. $3.50 


Little Ships and Shoal Waters, by 
Maurice Griffiths. Plans of some 22 light 
draft yachts with comments on their 

$4.50 


design and construction. 


American Sailing Craft, by Howard I. 
Chapelle. More than 70 plans ef smaller 
craft formerly seen in great numbers on 
American waters. Of great historical in- 
terest and especial appeal to the model 
builder. $4.00 

Wings on the Ice, by Frederic M. Gar- 

er. Sailing, Racing, Designing and 
Building Ice Boats. 175 drawings and 
photographs. $3.50 


More fine books on page 101 
Order by mail direct from 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 
YACHTING 
205 East 42nd St. New York City 














/ 
20’ SPEED CRUISER 
A boat for the price of a car 
This boat costs no more to operate than a car. Built of durable waterproof plywood — strong 
as metal. Sleeps two comfortably, toilet, cooking space. Powered 95 h.p. oa. mounted 
marine motor. Speeds over 30 m.p.h. Ready to run from College Point — $1050.00. 


ALEXANDER KNUTE —Boat Builder 


Office: 155 E. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 
Phone: MUrray Hill — 6-3939 


Yard: 31-02 — 120th St. 
College Point, L. I., N. Y. 











YACHTING 


p> A fine fleet of small boats, 118 in all, competed in the C.N.Y.Y.R.A. 
meet held this year at Ithaca, on Cayuga Lake. There were eight divisions 
made up of Class E Scows, Class C Scows, Stars, Lightnings, International 
Dinghies, Ackroyd Dinghies, Comets and Snipes. First and second places 
in the various divisions were as follows: 

Class E. Scows. Kite, F. Sherman, skipper; Alouette, B. Hollister. 

Stars. Turtle Star, R. Dorn; Vivaci, S. Farnham. 

Class C Scows. Nemesis, W. Burroughs; Stormy Weather, W. Bigelow. 

Lightnings. No. 35, J. Barnes; Viking IJ, E. Ringdall. 

Ackroyd Dinghies. No. 41, T. Welch; The Ace, T. Getman. 

Comets. Margie Kaye, F. Hoffman; Tweedledee, A. Bates, Jr. 

Snipes. Cancan, 8. Cannon; Coot, N. Hinckley. 


No award was made for International Dinghies. 


> The fleet of the Youngstown Y.C. had a bad experience in an attempted 
crossing from Youngstown to Toronto. The fleet started out at night in a 
hard north wind with heavy seas and all turned back except Chuck 
Spalding in Tycoona. He put his little ‘‘R”’ through to Toronto after the 
toughest sail he has ever experienced. 

Blue Moon, John Williamson’s New York “30,” carried away her spar 
and pinned the skipper under it with the result that he was badly injured. 


> Col. Le Roy F. Grant, of the Kingston Y.C. is no longer connected 
with the Royal Military College at Kingston, Ontario. Col. Grant has 
been made general staff officer over a district which extends from Port 
Hope to Quebec and about 150 miles north and south. He has been so 
engaged with the duties of his new assignment that his usual cruising and 
racing on Lake Ontario have, by necessity, been neglected. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST CAT’S-PAWS 
By Ray Krantz 


> C.S. (“Hendy”) Cumins, chairman of the Seattle Y.C.’s sail boat 
committee, worked out the plans for the club’s Marrowstone Island race, 
held August 10th and 11th on Puget Sound waters. Each of the cruising 
sail boats in this overnight event was allowed use of her auxiliary engine 
for a total of four hours, at an r.p.m. not to give the yacht a speed under 
power alone of over five knots; also, the engine could be used only four 
times. These conditions resulted in a variety of strategy, the most success- 
ful of which was practiced by Gardner Gamwell, skipper-owner of the 
35-foot auxiliary cutter Venture. Venture powered most of the way up to 
Marrowstone, then, on the following day, with a spinnaker run home, the 
remaining time under power was utilized, and she came home the winner, 
hands down. Chairman Cumins sailed in Venture. 

The final results were as follows: First-over-all, Venture. Class A, 
Angelica, C. W. Stimson. Class B, Venture. Class C, Prelude, Paul Morris. 
Class D, Lady Fair, W. H. Jaynes, Jr. 


> Astoria, Oregon, put on its marine show on August 31st and September 
lst and 2nd, and drew yachts from far and wide. In the Class A sail races, 
A. W. Lawrence’s 28-foot ketch Judy, from Westport, was victorious; in 
Class B, Jack Reid’s Sea Breeze, of Astoria, took top honors; while Love, 
entered by Jack Love, Astoria, took Class C. Roscoe Hemenway’s Colum- 
bia River One-Design Diane, of Portland, took first spot in her division. 
The outboard race went to Harry Aho, and top man among the gillnet- 
boatmen was Joe Goska, Brownsmead. 


> The 60-foot gasoline yacht Onawa, recently purchased by the Western 
Tractor and Equipment Company, Seattle Caterpillar traetor and engine 
representatives, is having her profile changed. Partridge, as Onawa was 
renamed by the Alaska Packers, her last owners, will have the first of 
Caterpillar’s new marine Diesels, the new model D-8800, 534” bore by 8” 
stroke. Rated 70 hp. at 900 r.p.m., this will give a speed of 9.25 knots. 
Partridge will have a 1,000-mile cruising range. 


> Work is coming along fast on Seattle’s new Central Marina, which will 
provide a fine new sheltered storage basin. Early in September, work was 
being pressed to permit early use of facilities. There will be covered sheds 
for 41 yachts, from 30’ to 78’ in length; uncovered mooring space for at 
least 12 yachts; additional space for 10 smaller yachts under the Asher 
dock, which has been acquired by the marina, and, in the Asher dock, 
more storage space of the ‘‘dry”’ type, for runabouts and outboard boats. 


> The Pacific Northwest’s annual Inter-Club cruise, held over the Labor 
Day week-end, drew 60 craft from the Seattle, Queen City, Tacoma, and 
Bremerton Yacht Clubs. The cruise to Bremerton on August 31st opened 
the event; next day, there was a race to Fletcher Bay, where dinghy races 
and other events were featured. > 
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OCTOBER, 1940 


Announcement of: 


1941 
U. S. CAMERA 
ANNUAL 


.. it is being published in TWO vol- 
umes. . .. Volume I contains a graphic 
portrayal of America as a nation of 
130,000,000 black and white, happy and 
unhappy — but free — men... . Vol- 
ume II is a presentation of the best 
in photography during the past year — 
portrait, fashion, industrial, scenic, 
news, documentary... it includes 
thirty-two pages of color . . . each vol- 
ume is the size of any previous U. S. 
CAMERA ANNUAL... . The two 
volumes of the 1941 edition, each more 
beautifully and permanently bound 
than any in former years, are enclosed 
in an attractive, bookshelf box. 

Edited by Edward Steichen and T. J. 
Maloney, this edition of U. S. CAM- 
ERA ANNUAL is undoubtedly the 
most consistently competent, most in- 
spirational of any that has yet been 
presented to the photographic public. 
There will be only one printing. Place 
your order now, in advance of publica- 
tion, with your photographic or book 
dealer. Or write to: 


U. S. CAMERA 
PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


122 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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1940 ATLANTIC COAST 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


* 


OUR 1941 STAR 


Combining the outstanding features of 
Spirit” and “Pimm Too,’ with flexible 
spars but a simplified rig will be offered at a 
VERY REASONABLE 
PRICE 


Write for particulars 
PARKMAN YACHTS, INC. 


51 East 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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> With eight of the new Rhodes-designed Penguin racing dinghies already 
launched, enthusiasts were getting all set for a series of races during the 
early fall. Orders have been placed for 30 of the little boats with the 
Blanchard shipyard. 

At the same yard, a new 30-foot troller-type sport fishing boat is being 
constructed from Monk plans for E. B. Smith, of Seabeck. This yard 
recently completed repairs on Navita, 62-foot Diesel motor-sailer owned 
by C. L. Egtvedt, Seattle. 


> The Tacoma Y.C. will hold a new members’ race on October 6th, and a 
cruise for sail boats to Toliva Shoals on October 27th. Another race for 
cruising sail craft is the Hat Island contest, scheduled for November 9th, 
10th and 11th. Winding up the club’s 1940 schedule is a New Year’s race 
on December 29th. 


> Cat’s-Paws. . . . Miss Boise, W. Dufresne’s new 42-foot cruiser with 
twin Chryslers, was launched at Seattle by the Jensen Motor Boat Cor- 
poration. . . . The Edison Vocational School’s yard, Seattle, will soon 
build a new 35-foot cruiser, designed by Edwin Monk, for Robert Handy, 
Seattle; at the same yard, a 40-foot cutter, Monk-designed, is about half 
completed for M. 8. Larsen, Tacoma. . . . The Grandy Boat Company, 
Seattle, is building a new model 24-foot semi-V-bottom cruiser from Monk 
plans. . . . R. C. Mellish, Tacoma, will be the skipper of a new 30-foot 
cruiser with 95 hp. Chris-Craft motor, building at the Mojean and Ericson 
yard, Tacoma. . . . Nat 8S. Rogers, Seattle, now owns Skimmer, express 
cruiser formerly owned by J. M. Holsinger. . . . Otto Dreschel’s 36-foot 
Blanchard cruiser Elgwen was repowered recently with a 95 hp. Kermath 
Sea Prince engine. . . . Edwin Monk has drawn plans for a 65-foot 
Diesel yacht similar to the Flying Cloud, of the Seattle Y.C., for a Seattle 
yachtsman. . . . L. Valbert’s new 31-foot cutter, built by Seattle Boat 
Works and completed at the Franck yard, is now in commission; plans 
were by Edwin Monk. . . . Vic Franck, son of the late Victor A. Franck, 
Seattle boatbuilder, is constructing a 21-foot auxiliary sloop for himself, 
from Monk designs. ... A. B. Dorsey, Portland, has purchased the 
45-foot centerboard yawl Nimble, through the Franck shipyard. Another 
sale by this yard is the Annalou, 40-foot Dream Boat cruiser, sold to Frank 
Shepard, Seattle Y.C. . . . The Sease Boat Manufacturing Company, 
Bellingham, is building a new 26-foot Monk-designed stock cruiser. . . . 
R. W. Jonasson, Everson, will build for his own use a 42-foot cruiser from 
drawings by Edwin Monk. . . . P. W. Benedict, Seattle boatbuilder, is 
shaping up a 28-foot cruiser, also Monk planned, for a yachtsman who will 
use the craft on Coulee Lake, above the Grand Coulee Dam... . F. E. 
Matthias, Olympia Y.C., will take delivery soon of a 30-foot Chris-Craft 
sedan cruiser with 130 hp. Chris-Craft engine, from Motor Boat Marina, 
Seattle. This organization has sold a 1941 model Chris-Craft 16-foot 
runabout to Harry O’Connor, Seattle. 


> Wilcox, Crittenden Takes Over Sands 


Phelps Ingersoll, General Manager of Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. of 
Middletown, Conn., has recently announced that his company has pur- 
chased the entire business and assets of the A. B. Sands & Son Company, 
well-known manufacturers of marine plumbing goods. 

The inventory and manufacturing equipment is being moved to Middle- 
town and although the Sands factory and sales office have been closed, the 
Sands name will be carried on. 


> Higgins Sponsors Radio Boating Quiz 


Something out of the ordinary run of radio entertainment is being suc- 
cessfully sponsored by Higgins Industries, Inc., of New Orleans, La., mak- 
ers of the famous Eureka boats and New Orleans dealers for Texaco marine 
products. 

The fifteen minute “Ship Ahoy” program is broadcast three times a 
week over station WDSU and is dedicated to “facts of interest and amuse- 
ment to boat owners and water lovers in New Orleans and the Gulf 
Coast.’’ It is arranged and conducted by Commander George W. Rap- 
pleyea, vice president of the company and prominently associated with 
the United States Power Squadrons. 

During recent programs a free course in piloting and boat handling has 
been offered in conjunction with the distribution of Texaco’s marine book- 
let, ‘Cruising With Safety.” Between the sea songs and sea lore which 
make up the body of the program, points of seamanship are discussed be- 
tween the announcer and Commander Rappleyea, and the boat owning 
listeners are invited to write in to the station for copies of “Cruising With 
Safety’’ and a special questionnaire which has been prepared from the 
information contained in the book. 

Certificates of efficiency are issued by the Higgins Company to all those 
who obtain a passing grade of 75% in the questionnaire which is made up 
in the “True or False” manner of many radio quizzes. 
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YACHT SAILS 


DIRECT FROM OUR LOOMS 
TO YOUR BOAT 


by, MCCLELLAN 


Ketch “Avenir” 
Geo. E. McQuesten, Owner, Boston, Mass. 


ASSURES YOU OF THE BEST THAT 
MONEY CAN BUY 


Quequechan Egyptian Ducks for high grade one- 
design class sails where quality is essential. 


Inquiries Solicited 


CHAS. P. MCCLELLAN 


32 LINDSEY STREET 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 


Yacht Sailmakers for the last 45 years 














KEL VIN-WHITE 
SPHERICAL COMPASS 


The most popular compass ever 
offered to yachtsmen! For all types 
of vessels. Can be used in our new 
double-mounting brackets. Write 
for free booklet. 


e®e@ ® 
PHOTO-ELECTRIC 
AUTOMATIC STEERERS 
ee °8@ 
Kelvin-White Double-Mounti 
Brackets (4-inch and 5-inc 
sizes) 
Kelvin-White “Observer” 
pass 
Walker Excelsior Logs (in statute 
or nautical-mile readings) 


Fisher Pierce Speedometer Logs 
Kenyon Speedometers and Logs 
Bludworth Radio Direction Finders 
Cape Cod Radio Direction Finders 
Ship-to-shore Seaphones 


The new Kelvin-White Navigator 
Clock 


KELVIN-WHITE CO. 
90 State Street, Boston 
38 Water Street, New York 


Com- 
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Winter Rendezvous 
for Yachtsmen 


Why put your boat up for the winter? Bring it down to 
sunny St. Petersburg, on the Gulf, and oe this your 
winter cruising’ base. You'll find splendid yacht basins 
here, bordered by a beautiful park, facing one of the 
South's finest yacht clubs, and near to everything of 
interest.. Good marine shops and service. ‘wees, Ste 
climate. Traditional hospitality. For booklets or special 
information write G. R. Neal, Chamber of Commerce — 


Pieter 
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gpocuas Revolutionary f 


Lightweight! 
Easy to stow! 


Almost unbelievable holding power. For example, an 8 Ib. 
“Danforth” will hold a 30 ft. boat! Enthusiastically endorsed 


by experienced yachtsmen. Ask your dealer, or write us 
today. 


WILCOX, CRITTENDEN & CO., INC. 
DEPENDABLE MARINE HARDWARE SINCE 1847 
10 South Main St., Middletown, Conn. 











WORLD'S MOST POPULAR 
FOUR-CYLINDER MOTOR 


This husky power plant weighs 
less than 400 lbs., measures less 
than 35’’— yet delivers more 
than 25 certified h.p.!—power 
aplenty for boats up to 45 
feet! Won its world wide 
popularity on sheer perform- 
ance — sheer value! The 
motor that powered a 36’ yawl 
across the Atlantic and back. 


REPOWER WITH 
" Electric starter model sells 
Universal only: $333, Write for wae : 


100% on the Utility Four. 


UNIVERSAL MOTOR CO, 
MARINE MOTORS 312 Universal Drive, Oshkosh, Wis. 


THE 


a ae —v 


Universal Motor Co. 
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